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The Medical Profession and Social 
Security 
by 


Dr. Jerome DEJARDIN 


Chief Medical Director of the Belgian National 
Sickness and Invalidity Fund 


The quality of the medical benefits provided under social security 
schemes, and even the possibility of providing them, depend on the 
existence of mutual goodwill and understanding between the medical 
profession and the responsible social security institutions. The terms 
on which doctors undertake to care for the insured population are, as 
a rule, settled by agreement. In the negotiations the profession is 
usually concerned to preserve the quality of its practice and its standard 
of living, and the institutions are obliged to seek for such arrangements 
as promise a maximum of efficacy for their medical benefits within 
the limitations of their financial resources. The agreements of course 
necessitate mutual concessions. In so far as a concession is felt to 
have been extorted rather than yielded to reason, it will be withdrawn 
when opportunity offers. This smooth working of sickness insurance 
has, in most countries, been hindered by frequent contention between 
the profession and the institutions. The victim of the resentment is tie 
insured person. 

The International Labour Office 20 years ago took the initiative 
in bringing together representatives of both sides in an international 
committee for the purpose of studying the question of economy in the 
prescribing of medicines ; in this important, tf limited, field unant- 
mous agreement was reached on a set of guiding principles. In 1944 
the International Labour Conference adopted a Recommendation on 
medical care, which, in the interest of the patient, contains compre- 
hensive provisions designed to ensure equitable terms of service for 
the medical profession. The World Medical Association and the 
International Social Security Association, at their 1953 general 
meetings, have both stated that they are in favour of a joint discussion 
if there is sufficient likelihood of a useful result. Their consultations 
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would enable them to explore the reasons for each other's policy and 
the possibility of harmonising them, with the welfare of the insured 
population as the matin criterion. The International Labour Office 
ts anxious to forward such consultations and has invited Dr. Dejardin, 
who has taken a prominent part in the discussions on medical policy 
in the International Social Security Association, to explain his 
approach to the problems with which the consultations could deal ; 
it is hoped to publish a similar article by a representative of the World 
Medical Association. 


HE International Social Security Association, during its 11th 
General Meeting, held in Paris last September, examined 
the problem of relations between social security institutions and 
members of the medical profession. The very fact that the officials 
responsible for social security included this item in their agenda 
when there are still so many technical questions to be discussed 
is enough to show the importance of the problem and the desire to 
find a solution. 

It is generally agreed that the co-operation of the medical 
profession is essential if social security schemes are to be effective. 
At the same time social security schemes, particularly in countries 
where sickness insurance schemes are relatively highly developed, 
constitute a source of income that the medical profession cannot 
do without. Furthermore, from the scientific point of view, social 
security ensures that the medical profession will have at its disposal 
the resources—more and more efficient, and also more and more 
costly—necessary for progress in diagnosis and therapeutic action. 

Each of the two groups obviously needs the other in order to 
survive and develop. In these circumstances it is inconceivable 
that either can refuse to recognise the importance of co-operation, 
particularly as such co-operation is necessary to each for the 
achievement of the ends they are both seeking—the health of the 
individual and the social and economic welfare of the community. 


PROPOSALS FOR COLLABORATION 


The problems of the relations between social security institutions 
and the medical profession are not new. The International Labour 
Conference considered these problems in 1944 and stated in one of 
its Recommendations that “ the wholehearted participation of the 
greatest possible number of members of the medical and allied 
professions is essential for the success of any national medical care 
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service ”.1 Similarly, at a meeting of experts of the International 
Social Security Association in Diisseldorf in May 1953 it was 
recognised that co-operation between doctors and social security 
institutions was essential to social and medical progress. 

It is thus unanimously recognised that the co-operation of the 
medical profession is essential ; similarly, the social security insti- 
tutions usually ask the medical profession as a whole to co-operate 
in the achievement of their aims. How can such co-operation be 
organised and perfected ; how can divergent opinions be made to 
converge ? Above all, does the medical profession desire such 
co-operation and is it ready to try to reach an agreement ? 

During its General Meeting in Paris the International Social 
Security Association heard a statement by Dr. Maystre, who was 
speaking on behalf of the World Medical Association, in which he 
proposed that the two associations should make a joint study of 
certain aspects of social security with a view to finding appropriate 
solutions. He urged that great care should be taken in the organi- 
sation of these talks and proposed in particular that the number 
of representatives of each side should be restricted, that the subjects 
chosen at the beginning should be the easiest problems to solve 
and that the talks should start at the regional level, beginning with 
Europe. The essence of his proposal was that an opportunity should 
be given to all to explain their points of view and their difficulties 
and to exchange information so that the problems could be viewed 
objectively and from an international standpoint. The way would 
thus be paved for the conclusion of agreements. 

Dr. Maystre stated the opinion of the World Medical Associa- 
tion that, in order to allow complete freedom of expression, preli- 
minary conversations should be held in absolute secrecy and that 
only the general meetings of the two international organisations 
should have the power to make final decisions on the action to be 
taken in the light of the conclusions of the working party. 

This proposal from the World Medical Association was greeted 
with mixed feelings by the delegates of the International Social 
Security Association. Although it was unanimously agreed that 
agreement with the medical profession was necessary, most of the 
speakers expressed doubts regarding the effect of such talks, and 
even the desirability of organising them. They recalled the attitude 
adopted by the World Medical Association in Athens in 1952 and 
suggested that certain of the views expressed there had very little 
relation to the ideas of those responsible for administering social 
security and were even incompatible with the principles on which 
social security is based. 


1 Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, paragraph 28. 
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It is as well that these doubts have been expressed in public, 
for they show clearly that, if negotiations are to be successful, any 
position taken up so far must be considered as merely a starting- 
point, departure from which does not mean a victory or a defeat for 
either party. The real victory will be the adoption of solutions that 
give full protection to the health of workers and guarantee social 
progress ; it will be a victory for both doctors and social security 
institutions, because it will be for the benefit of the sick ; it must 
never be forgotten that in all talks of the type proposed the interests 
of the patient must be considered first, and the patient must be 
the first to benefit from this co-operation, which is desired by all. 

It does not seem possible or desirable to attempt to reach 
agreement with the medical profession immediately. Such agree- 
ment is so important and indispensable to the development of true 
social security that every precaution should be taken to avoid 
making such co-operation impossible from the very beginning. 

However, although it is too soon to hope for immediate agree- 
ment, that does not necessarily mean that the time is not ripe to 
discuss such agreement ; but when these discussions begin they 
must not neglect (or, still worse, attempt to ignore) any of the 
difficulties existing today or any of the factors on which social 
progress depends. The first task is to organise comprehensive 
exchanges of information, in which nothing is held back, so that 
each of the parties fully understands and appreciates the situation 
of the other. 

There is no doubt that certain points will not require long dis- 
cussion, since they constitute principles on which both parties 
are, or should be, in agreement. In particular, the social security 
institutions will have to recognise that all necessary action must 
be taken to guarantee that doctors enjoy a standard of living which 
corresponds to their situation and their social position if a high 
standard of medical care is to be maintained. It is impossible to 
provide medical care without doctors, and a high standard of 
medical care cannot be achieved if a doctor is harassed in his 
private life and hindered in his work by material problems. 

In a resolution adopted at the 11th General Meeting of the 
International Social Security Association this principle was clearly 
stated in the following terms: “The remuneration of doctors 
should be calculated in such a manner as to allow them, in view 
of their activities, to attain a standard of living corresponding to 
their social position and it should change in relation to the general 
trend of the national economy.” 

The speeches made on this point show that the representatives 
of social security are ready to accept this principle unreservedly, 
since most of them are even prepared not to attempt to fix a rela- 
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tionship between the remuneration of doctors and the financial 
situation of the social security schemes, though many of these are 
seriously short of funds. This should certainly help to produce an 
atmosphere favourable to negotiations. However, it would be desir- 
able that a related question—one that many doctors have already 
raised individually—should be examined during these talks, that is, 
whether in fixing their remuneration doctors should, as far as 
possible, take into account the financial resources of the community 
of workers concerned. In others words, while during these talks 
both parties will have to modify some or all of the principles they 
have adopted, both doctors and social security representatives will 
have not only to specify the rights to which they consider them- 
selves entitled but also accept at least as many obligations and 
duties towards the other party. 

In addition, it will have to be realised at the outset that the 
nature of the problems may vary according to the social security 
system adopted by the different countries belonging to the organisa- 
tions, their economic and social conditions and stage of development 
and their medical equipment. 

In particular, a distinction should be made at the outset between 
those systems that organise the provision of health services in 
institutions under their own management and through a limited 
number of doctors paid by them, and those under which the insured 
person himself arranges for medical care from a doctor or medical 
institution chosen by him and is then reimbursed all or part of 
the expenses. Problems concerning relations between the medical 
profession and social security institutions arise, of course, under 
both systems; however, there is a tendency in schemes of 
the former group to include the doctors among the officials 
working for the sickness insurance fund, and consequently the 
difficulties arising from relations between the two parties are not 
so marked as under schemes in which the doctor is paid directly 
by the patient. 

This is perhaps one of the reasons why the representative of 
the World Medical Association at the General Meeting of the 
International Social Security Association expressed the wish that 
bilateral talks should begin at the regional level. The particular 
characteristics of individual systems and the differences between 
them would justify a division of the work to be done among the 
different regions ; however, there is nothing to prevent the talks 
taking place at the international level, even if such talks include a 
series of discussions on regional problems. On the contrary, if 
this were done the difficulties experienced in particular regions 
could usefully be examined ih relation to the solutions reached by 
experience in other regions with other systems ; and such an exa- 
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mination would have the effect of inducing in the parties a greater 
readiness to adapt their ideas and think internationally. 

There can obviously be no question of hoping or desiring that 
the talks may lead to the study of a single, standardised system of 
social security to be applied in all the member countries of the 
International Social Security Association. Such a hope would be 
illusory, as in certain countries the economic, social or demo- 
graphic situation is such that only one particular scheme can be 
applied. 

Advances in medical science and advances in social security 
are both forms of social progress. Both may lead to the conviction 
that certain principles require to be re-examined and that ideas 
formerly accepted should be adapted to new ways of fighting 
disease. Stress has been laid by the medical profession on the need 
to avoid any intervention by a third party between the patient 
and his doctor. The resolutions adopted by the World Medical 
Association state that no third party should intervene between the 
patient and his doctor, and that supervision of medical care by the 
social security institutions does not necessarily imply “ the inter- 
vention of a third party between the patient and his doctor ”. This 
raises a delicate problem, and some of the delegates at the general 
meeting of the International Social Security Association in Paris 
considered that this statement went too far. 

Only a few years ago, when the only weapons to fight tuber- 
culosis were hygienic and dietetic treatment and the meagre 
resources of medical therapeutics, the doctor in attendance was 
the only person entitled to direct the treatment. On the other 
hand, now that it has become possible to cure tuberculosis as a 
result of the development of lung surgery, anaesthesiology, anti- 
biotics and chemical therapy, the number of doctors giving treat- 
ment has increased ; the family doctor is thus no longer the only 
doctor involved, and consequently his relations with the patient 
have undergone a change. 

Secondly, in order to ensure that proper use is made of all the 
new and effective but costly equipment for the diagnosis and cure 
of disease and the accurate location of lesions, the community has 
organised itself in a number of ways in order to enable patients to 
benefit by the progress made ; all these methods form part of social 
security schemes. This factor has also affected the relations between 
the patient and his doctor ; it would be a mistake to consider this 
influence as a useless and indiscreet interference by the social 
security administration in the confidential relationship between 
the doctor and his patient. 

But this is only part of the problem. The immediate task is to 
interest the community as a whole in the war against disease, since 
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only by organising itself can the community find the means of 
paying for medical care. Once again it is no longer a private matter 
between doctor and patient. We may welcome or regret the situa- 
tion but we must recognise that it is unavoidable. 


THE Famity Doctor 


It would be wrong to suggest that the general practitioner is 
less important than he was in the war between health and disease. 
His role is and must continue to be essential. His presence should 
avert the danger that the specialist, in attempting a diagnosis, will 
be confined to too narrow a field and prescribe inadequate thera- 
peutic action, thus delaying the provision of effective treatment ; 
the general practitioner must guide the patient and if necessary 
tell him what specialised treatment is needed. He must co-ordinate 
the findings of examinations by specialists and draw the final 
conclusions therefrom, as he is usually the only person who knows 
the patient well, not only through the details of the illness in its 
previous stages but also through the patient’s past life and family 
history. He is the confidant of the patient and his family, towards 
which he has accepted moral obligations and to which he is bound 
by human relationships more than by professional and economic 
considerations. 

However, it must be recognised that the family doctor is dis- 
appearing not because the general practitioner as such is disappear- 
ing but because there is a tendency for each member of the family 
to have “ his own doctor ” ; what is more, there may be more than 
one doctor treating each member of the family, as the patient often 
consults several doctors without telling any of them of the findings 
of the previous examination or even that he has been previously 
examined. Here the relationship between the patient and his 
doctor is being modified by the patient himself. Social develop- 
ment and advances in medical science have made it possible— 
and sometimes necessary—for the patient to consult more than 
one doctor. It has been suggested that this tendency to ask for 
several examinations (which are often useless, particularly when 
their findings cannot be compared by competent doctors) springs 
from the existence of social security schemes which provide or pay 
for such benefits. However, these abuses arise not so much from 
the actual principle of social security itself as from that of the free 
choice of the doctor, which exists in many social security schemes. 

The influence of absolute freedom of choice of doctor on the 
possibility of maintaining the family doctor in his vital role should 
be studied from a point of view other than that of individual free- 
dom. During the discussions it may be found that the parties are 
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convinced of the importance of the role of the family doctor but 
are none the less in favour of the insured person being absolutely 
free to choose his doctor. In this case a compromise must be found 
between the two principles, and no final decision should be reached 
until all the effects of the application of one principle on the possi- 
bility of upholding another equally important principle have been 
measured. This fundamental question must be considered before 
we proceed to an analysis of the resolutions adopted by the inter- 
national organisations. 

In this connection it should be noted that freedom of choice 
has been recommended by the International Labour Conference in 
the following terms: “ The beneficiary [of medical care] should 
have the right to make an initial choice among the general practi- 
tioners at the disposal of the service.” ? 

The resolutions of the International Social Security Association 
state that the provisions relating to freedom of choice for the 
insured person vary according to whether the scheme involved 
operates by direct provision of benefit, direct payment of the 
doctor or reimbursement to the insured person. In the first case 
the choice of the doctor is necessarily limited to doctors practising 
on behalf of the social security institution within a given area ; 
under the second system the insured person has free choice among 
all the doctors recognised by the social security institution ; and 
under the system of reimbursement to the insured person, the 
International Social Security Association considers that “ complete 
freedom of choice of doctor by the insured person is possible, but 
the tariffs fixed should be strictly adhered to by the doctors ”. 

Lastly, the resolutions adopted by the Sixth General Meeting 
of the World Medical Association state the principle of “ freedom 
of choice of physician by the patient and liberty of the physician 
to choose his patient except in cases of urgency or humanitarianism ”. 

Certain points are common to all these recommendations and 
resolutions ; attention should be concentrated first of all on 
these points, and particularly the fact that both parties are agreed 
on the principle of freedom of choice—at least in all cases where 
the social security scheme is organised on the basis of reimburse- 
ment to the insured person. However, it must be admitted that 
in these circumstances it is practically impossible for either party 
to guarantee that the family doctor will be retained as an essential 
part of the medical care service or to prevent an insured person 
asking several doctors for unnecessary treatment. If agreement 
is reached on certain problems in this way it may be possible for 
one or other of the parties to give way on certain principles. 


1 Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, paragraph 47. 
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On the other hand, in countries where there is a shortage of 
doctors—and also in rural areas in countries where the average 
density of doctors is relatively high—the principle of freedom of 
choice by the patient remains more or less a dead letter, since in 
practice the insured person can only obtain medical care infre- 
quently and with difficulty ; the sick person, although he is in 
theory free to choose his doctor, has not been taught to consult his 
doctor in the early stages of illness because he has not enough 
opportunity to see his doctor or in certain cases to send for him in 
time. 

In these less favoured areas and countries the problem of 
providing the population with adequate resources for the protection 
of health must be dealt with before there can be any real freedom 
of choice ; that problem includes the question of the geographical 
distribution of doctors in particular countries. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORS 


The latter problem was dealt with in a Recommendation of 
the International Labour Conference, which stated: “ The number 
of general practitioners, specialists, dentists, nurses arid members 
of other professions within the [medical care] service should be 
adapted to the distribution and the needs of the beneficiaries.” ? 

In the report of the Committee of Experts of the International 
Security Association stress was also laid on the need for a rational 
geographical distribution of doctors throughout the territory 
covered by the medical care service. 

On this point the World Medical Association considers that the 
doctor should be able to choose the location and type of his practice. 

It might be thought that the positions taken up by the medical 
profession on the one hand and by the International Labour 
Conference and the International Social Security Association on 
the other are irreconcilable, at least in so far as it might @ priort 
be thought that it would be necessary to resort to compulsion in 
order to make certain doctors practise in regions where medical 
equipment is poor or inadequate. 

However, we consider that the two attitudes are compatible in 
practice, since doctors wish to practise in districts where there is an 
effective and unsatisfied demand for their services, and the generali- 
sation of social security will create such a demand in new regions 
or new sectors of the population. Moreover the aims of social secu- 
rity, which are above all the provision of satisfactory standards of 
health for all persons covered by social insurance, require that there 


2 Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, paragraph 28. 
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should be adequate numbers of doctors in all regions of the country 
concerned. One can say with equal truth that it is in the financial 
interests of the doctor to establish his practice in places where he 
will meet with little or no competition. This fact should lead him 
automatically to settle in less favoured areas where his resources 
will be guaranteed by the social security scheme. This considera- 
tion appears a priori to be favourable to the fulfilment of the desires 
of the social security administration, while at the same time the 
doctor is left completely free to decide where he will establish his 
practice. 

However, besides financial interests, there are also the scientific 
interests of the profession—and everybody should be grateful for 
this. In rural areas the doctor has but few opportunities to widen 
his knowledge, as there are not enough hospitals or laboratories 
and no research centres ; moreover he loses a great deal of time 
travelling to visit his patients. 

In any given country the proportion of doctors varies from one 
region to another, and normally one finds a relative abundance of 


NUMBER OF DOCTORS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS IN CERTAIN 
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doctors in towns and shortages in rural areas. This is true even if 
allowance is made for the higher population density in urban 
centres, as a result of which the distance between the patient’s 
home and the doctor’s consulting room is shortened. In Italy the 
proportion of doctors for the whole country is 10.4 for 10,000 
inhabitants. In some large towns the proportion is as high as 20.4 
and falls to 6.3 in other areas in spite of the low population density. 
In Belgium the average proportion of doctors is 9.6 for every 
10,000 inhabitants ; however, the figure is over 15 in Brussels and 
Liége, while in areas where the population is low, such as the Pro- 
vince of Limburg, the proportion is less than 5 per 10,000, and in 
certain parts of Flanders only 5.4. The radius of activity of a 
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particular doctor is 4.1 km. in the Brussels area but 29.8 km. in the 
whole of the Province of Luxembourg ; patients have to travel 
the same average distances to see a doctor. 

In these circumstances, what is left of the principle of freedom 
of choice by the patient ? From the moral standpoint, how can 
satisfaction be given to the desire expressed by the medical pro- 
fession that the doctor should be free to accept or refuse particular 
patients ? Is it really essential to formulate in such a categorical 
manner principles which in most areas outside the large towns 
cannot in any case be applied ? 

To attract doctors into rural areas the medical equipment that 
they need to give proper treatment should be made available to 
them there. At the same time doctors who take up practice in 
these areas should be guaranteed incomes that will enable them to 
enjoy the same standing as doctors in urban centres. Here again 
solutions of the basic problems must be reached by examination 
and discussion, These solutions may vary according to the circum- 
stances. 

There may be other principles that need to be reconsidered, 
not with a view to abandoning them altogether but in order to 
decide whether it has not become necessary to re-examine their 
bearing and significance in the light of social developments. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRECY 


In this connection it should be noted that there is general 
agreement that the first question to be discussed is that of profes- 
sional secrecy in medicine. 

As a doctor one cannot deny—at least as things are today— 
that medical secrecy must be preserved. Moreover the represen- 
tatives of the social security institutions—even those who are not 
doctors—are in agreement with this principle ; they stated their 
position as follows in one of the resolutions adopted by the 
11th General Meeting of the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation : 

Bearing in mind reasons which may have inspired existing national 
legislation in relation to medical secrecy and also the new factor introduced 
by the ever-increasing developments of social legislation, 

The General Meeting considers that, from the point of view of the interest 
of insured persons, and of the proper functioning of social security institu- 
tions, the principle of medical secrecy should be observed ; 

That the communication by a doctor to the official duly designated by 
a social security institution to receive such medical information as the 


institution needs for the proper fulfilment of its task should in no case be 
considered as a violation of medical secrecy ; 
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That social security institutions should take the steps necessary to safe- 
guard the secret nature of such intimation, and should ensure that their 
medical and administrative personnel is bound by the rules of professional 
secrecy. 


It should be remembered that the fundamental purpose of 
medical secrecy is to protect the human and moral interests of the 
patient and that, if applied to social security, which involves the 
interests of the community as a whole, this principle should be 
compatible with the interests of that community. In many coun- 
tries the principle of compulsory notification of certain contagious 
or infectious diseases which constitute a danger to all persons liable 
to be contaminated was recognised many years ago, even before 
the establishment of social security. It would thus appear necessary 
to distinguish between the disclosure of a medical secret and the 
communication of that secret to organisations with the power to 
take all necessary preventive measures. It cannot be denied that 
in this field the social security organisations can play an important 
part ; with their medical and welfare resources they can detect 
sources of infection, observe persons who come into contact with 
such sources of infection and provide the patients with medical 
care and financial assistance. 

In these circumstances to what extent should absolute medical 
secrecy be observed ? Above all should it be so observed as to 
prevent the doctor in attendance from passing on to the social secu- 
rity doctor any information which may assist him in deciding what 
resources it is essential or desirable to place at the disposal of the 
insured person ? The difference between disclosure of a secret to 
the appropriate authorities and its useless and ill-considered dis- 
closure to outside parties who are not directly interested in the 
struggle to keep the person concerned in good health is nothing more 
or less than the difference between a good action and an evil one. 

Apart from this, cannot the principle of respect for the patient 
be conceived in any other way than draping the nature of his 
illness in a shroud of secrecy ? Sickness is no longer something to 
be ashamed of. Many diseases that used to be considered shameful 
are now rare, and many are no longer so considered because they 
can now be cured. Moreover, therapeutic science has considerably 
changed the prognosis of diseases and has consequently had consi- 
derable effect on their social significance, 

The patient is no longer a condemned person or a piece of 
social flotsam ; he can be cured and he can resume his place in 
economic life. The invalid is no longer an unhappy person or a 
beggar, mainly because during the last few years social security 
has given him the guarantee of a minimum living wage with which 
he can preserve his dignity as a human being. 
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In addition, the general public is being trained to become 
familiar with certain medical terms, to assist in the detection of 
certain illnesses and to make an active contribution to preventive 
medicine and early diagnosis. Medical knowledge is being placed 
within the reach of the general public, and workers are becoming 
more closely acquainted with the science. They no longer consider 
the doctor as a healer whose art borders on magic ; the doctor is 
now a friend and counsellor who is consulted before disease strikes. 
This educational work and the closer contact between doctor and 
patient have inevitably led to a new conception of the relations 
between doctor and patient and the rules that should govern them, 

Illness is no longer a condition to be concealed, as the public 
is no longer afraid to enter the doctor’s surgery or to avail itself of 
the resources of medicine in general. Medicine is no longer a 
mysterious occult science and is consequently sure of receiving 
the active support of a knowledgeable community. Consequently 
the notion of “ absolute secrecy ” has become outdated. Modern 
practices, such as aptitude tests, for ensuring that the worker is 
suited to his job involve at least a partial loss of secrecy and the 
communication of more and more information to non-medical 
institutions. 

How can large factories organise meal services for diabetics if 
the persons responsible are not allowed to find out how many 
persons are suffering from diabetes ? In the field of rehabilitation. 
of disabled persons, how can an employer be persuaded to adapt 
his equipment and the speed of work to meet the particular employ- 
ment needs of persons suffering from physical or mental lesions or 
anatomical or psychological disorders if his technical services 
cannot be informed that there are persons with such disorders 
and make allowances for them ? How can persons suffering from 
epilepsy be restored to economic life (and above all kept at work) 
if their colleagues cannot be warned that accidents are liable to 
occur, the effects of which can be greatly reduced if those working 
near an epileptic worker know what to expect ? 

As the patient is gradually persuaded to leave his isolation, 
and as society assists and encourages him to return to normal life, 
it becomes difficult and even useless to enforce strict medical secrecy 
around his illness in a community which is learning more and more 
to recognise the external signs of disease and which can give the 
patient valuable assistance in returning to normal life. 

The social security organisations are in favour of such medical 
education and are continually attempting to make the resources of 
medicine more easily accessible from the financial point of view. 

In addition, social security (irrespective of whether the legisla- 
tion establishing it assigns public health work to it) possesses infor- 
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mation of undeniable importance—especially in the field of sickness 
insurance—for the identification of individuals and areas in which 
public health problems arise. The comparison of expenditure in 
different areas, the accumulation of medical information over a 
long period (even on a small scale) and the observation of sharp 
increases in the number of cases of workmen’s compensation are 
all elements that can be made use of when files are being prepared 
on individuals or groups of persons living in the same area or 
following the same occupation. 

Admittedly, this information loses some of its value if the 
precise information in the hands of the doctor in attendance is not 
available. However, it is equally certain that if no exchange of 
medical information is possible in either direction the doctor in 
attendance will not be able to make use in his work of the informa- 
tion available to the social security organisation, the importance 
of which lies not so much in detailed examinations of particular 
insured persons at particular moments as in the fact that it consti- 
tutes a record of a series of useful observations. 

The public health authorities need the co-operation of every- 
body who can play a part in this field, and it cannot be denied that 
social security can play an extremely important part. 

The whole idea of medical secrecy needs reconsidering in the 
light of all the factors that have begun to influence it during recent 
years. Is it not better to develop respect for the sick rather than 
to attempt to conceal sickness behind a veil of secrecy ? 

If it is constantly borne in mind, during the talks between 
representatives of the medical profession and the social security 
organisations, that the sole reason for medical secrecy is the interest 
of the patient, it should not be difficult for both sides to recognise 
that the attitude of both the doctor and the social security organi- 
sation should be decided by the interest of the patient alone. The 
interest of the patient is to obtain proper treatment. That is the 
task of the doctor exclusively. In addition, the patient needs 
sufficient material resources to obtain proper treatment. That is 
the responsibility of the social security institution. Both these 
tasks are aspects of a common goal, and neither can be fulfilled 
unless the other is fulfilled as well. 


METHODS OF REMUNERATION OF DocToRS 


It is to be hoped that a common viewpoint can be reached 
more easily by discussion than by simply comparing the uncom- 
mented texts of the resolutions and the demands of the parties 
involved. In the author’s opinion, this is even true of one of the 
most delicate problems of all, namely, the remuneration of doctors. 
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The International Social Security Association, in the conclusions 
reached at its 11th General Meeting, merely noted that the national 
social security systems at present operate according to several 
methods, and include reimbursement to the insured person, the 
direct payment of the doctor for every service given to an insured 
person and the flat-rate payment of the doctor. It criticised all these 
methods but did not recommend any particular one, on the grounds 
that future developments in social security machinery may enable 
a more definite choice to be made. 

The World Medical Association, on the other hand, considers 
in Point VIII of its resolution that “it is not in the public interest 
that physicians should be full-time salaried servants of the govern- 
ment or of social security bodies ”. Although this principle is stated 
in moderate terms, it may be considered, particularly in the light 
of the discussions that took place, that the negative form of the 
drafting implies that the medical profession is opposed to any kind 
of remuneration in the form of a salary. 

In view of the undeniable tendency on the part of certain 
social security schemes to choose the system of remuneration by 
capitation fee and the opposition of the medical profession to this 
type of remuneration, it might be assumed that discussion is useless 
and agreement on this point impossible. 

However, the discussions and comments indicate a more under- 
standing attitude than the bare texts of the resolutions. Examina- 
tion of the minutes of the Seventh General Assembly of the World 
Medical Association (The Hague, 31 August-5 September 1953) 
reveals a number of interesting statements by Dr. Dag Knutson, 
the Chairman of the Social Security Committee of the Association: 
After observing that the medical profession had no clearly defined 
opinion on the different systems of remuneration he observed that 
the approach to the problem was in process of evolution. This he 
attributed to the fact that doctors had become aware of the poten- 
tial dangers inherent in apparently harmless measures. He criti- 
cised flat-rate remuneration on all grounds, whether in the form of 
a fixed salary or a fixed payment per patient or insured person. 
He criticised these systems on the grounds that they prevented 
confidence between the patient and his doctor and had developed 
where the attitude of the State towards health problems was based 
on purely political and economic considerations. He considered 
that the patient would entertain doubts as to the integrity of the 
doctor on learning that the latter was employed by the State. 

If this were true, no social security scheme could adopt such a 
system of payment, and those that have already done so would be 
compelled to change to another system. In this matter the attitude 
of the social security organisations would be the same as that of 
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the medical profession, since the interest of the patient is incom- 
patible with mistrust of the physicians at his disposal. However, 
before admitting such conclusions, the considerations leading up 
to them should be examined. 

Instead of comparing the texts of two resolutions, one rejecting 
flat-rate remuneration and the other accepting and even recom- 
mending it, we must first face certain fundamental questions. 
Is it true that the patient has no faith in medical treatment provided 
by official doctors or doctors who are not paid in proportion to the 
services they render, and is it true that a doctor who is paid a 
fixed salary is not a good doctor? Is it true, as certain doctors 
maintain, that it is impossible to prove by statistics or medical 
science that the health standards of a population can be raised by 
organising medical treatment on a collective or even a national 
basis ? In particular, is it true to say that social security schemes 
cannot improve the health of the individual ? There must be 
further discussion and exchanges of information on these problems, 
for the answers to these questions will show what conclusions can 
be reached. 

The report of the Seventh General Assembly of the World 
Medical Association also contains criticisms of systems of remuner- 
ating physicians which leave the latter absolutely free to fix their 
fees and to deal directly with their patients. Under such systems, 
the report points out, medical benefit will be more costly’and the 
patient will certainly hesitate to consult the doctor. In addition, 
the doctor may be tempted to abuse his freedom. 

There is thus no perfect system. This conclusion, although a 
negative one, should be borne in mind, as it should convince both 
sides that a discussion and a full and detailed examination of all 
the systems and a comparison of their constituent elements and 
their effects are desirable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Special emphasis has been laid here on certain of the questions 
that will soon have to be discussed by the representatives of the 
medical profession and the social security institutions ; the ques- 
tions discussed here are not necessarily the most important but are 
those that received particular attention during the debates at the 
general assemblies of the two associations. 

The choice made here does not necessarily imply any suggestion 
as to order to be followed when examining them ; and the com- 
ments made here should not be considered as solutions but as 
constituent elements of the problem under discussion. At times 
these remarks reflect the tenor of the speeches made to committees 
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of experts or at the General Meeting of the International Social 
Security Association. Their interest lies not so much in their 
intrinsic value as in the fact that they show the need for a wide 
exchange of information. 

The resolutions adopted by the general meetings of the two 
associations clash on’ more than one point ; however, if they are 
examined and interpreted in the light of the discussions and some 
of the speeches made, they often reveal new aspects of the problems 
under discussion and point the way to broader conceptions which 
can more easily be reconciled with the interests involved. Until 
such time as the talks between the representatives of the World 
Medical Association and the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation begin, it must always be remembered that international 
solutions to problems with so many different facets are difficult 
to find and that, if it proves impossible to find a single solution 
which can be applied to all cases, a number of different solutions 
should be put forward from which the member countries could 
make their choice in accordance with their economic, social and 
demographic situation. 

It must also be remembered that the discussions can only be 
successful if both parties are scrupulously fair. If it is constantly 
borne in mind that everyone is primarily concerned with protecting 
the health of the workers, curing sick persons and guaranteeing 
the preservation of human dignity, these talks will certainly lead to 
results of inestimable value. In the first place, confidence will 
develop between the doctors and the persons responsible for social 
security schemes ; when such confidence is developed, each of the 
parties concerned will better understand the aims and the difficulties 
of the other. 

If information can be exchanged and understanding reached in 
this way, the difficulties will disappear. It does not matter whether 
conclusions are reached, resolutions drawn up or commitments 
accepted in writing ; the safest guarantee that agreement will be 
reached is an atmosphere of confidence, good faith, and enlightened 
tolerance ; and this agreement will be a lasting one because the 
parties to it will be men fully aware of their responsibilities who 
wish to devote themselves to the service of mankind. 


(Translated from the French.) 














Immigration and Indian Policy 
in Latin American Countries 


by 
V. Gabriel Garcts 


In the following article the Ecuadorean member of the Committee 
of Experts on Indigenous Labour of the International Labour Organi- 
sation gives his personal ideas on the problems arising from immigra- 
tion for settlement in certain Latin American countries which, like 
Ecuador, have a large Indian population. His theme is that the 
Indians must be associated in any national effort for economic devel- 
opment. Readers of the Review and other publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office will have noticed that such integration has a 
prominent place in the plans for technical assistance in Latin American 
countries. It forms, for example, part of the programme drawn up 
for the Indians oj the Andean High Plateau on the basis of the report 
of the mission that visited Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru in 19522 

It seems opportune at the time when the Office has just published 
a long study of living and working conditions of indigenous peoples 
in independent countries * to present to Review readers the opinions 
of an expert on the development plans of Latin American countries 
and the consequences that the immigration of foreign manpower may 
have on the Indian policy of some of these countries. 


HERE has been no lack of immigration plans and campaigns 
in the Hispano-Indian countries. Perhaps the success of 
the policy of Argentina—where the current of European immigra- 
tion has been and still is considerable—has encouraged, particularly 
in South America, similar programmes to attract large numbers 


1 A joint field mission sent by the United Nations and specialised agencies 
(I.L.0., U.N.E.S.C.O., F.A.O. and W.H.O.), in co-operation with the Orga- 
nization of American States. See Ernest BEAGLEHOLE: “A Technical 
Assistance Mission to the Andes”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 6, June 1953, p. 520. 

*1.L.0. : Indigenous Peoples : Living and Working Conditions of A bori- 
ginal Populations in Independent Countries (Geneva, 1953). 
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of persons desirous of work and advancement in this part of the 
world. Brazil and Venezuela have both experimented with immi- 
gration plans for land settlement. The other countries have 
trodden the same path, one after the other, with varying results. 
It is evident that where there has been a clear understanding of 
the problems and of both the prior and subsequent conditions 
for success, suitable arrangements have been made for a continuous 
flow of immigrants, and failure on the first contact with reality 
has been avoided. Immigration for land settlement on a grand 
scale, however, has had permanently beneficial results in few cases 
and in few countries. 

There are many factors working against the immigration 
desired in South American countries, particularly in those with 
an original Indian population and a continuing Indian element. 
In the countries with dissimilar population layers and social classes 
which, if not actually hostile, have failed to intermingle and so 
strengthen the national character, progress has naturally been 
very slow and uneven. Whites, Mestizos, Indians and Negroes 
have not succeeded in merging into a satisfactory, balanced culture, 
and the separation between classes or large differentiated groups 
has been maintained, based on out-of-date racial attitudes and 
economic rivalry. This traditional separation, which has been 
reinforced in our own times, has been particularly marked and 
consistent as regards the indigenous layers in these countries. An 
unbridgeable gulf-has been preserved between the Indian village 
groups and the other social and cultural classes. More than a 
century of political independence has not been enough to soften 
the contours of the population elements in the Hispano-Indian 
States of America and blend them into a single national whole. 
Faced with this fact, which nobody in this part of America would 
attempt to deny, we have sought to raise the standards of our 
peoples through immigration. As the levelling power of time has 
not yet produced effective results, we cast around for other means 
of revival and hit upon the panacea of immigration as a remedy 
for the physical, economic and social poverty of these countries. 

It is just this heterogeneous demographic make-up, however, 
that is unfavourable to immigration plans. We make attempts to 
attract better educated, fitter, more technically minded, more 
vigorous foreigners, oblivious of the fact that these American 
countries already have scattered human groups who can neither 
be left to their fate as outcasts nor, as they have been in the past 
in some countries, liquidated as an obstacle to progress. These 
large groups who have always been left behind in the march of 
American progress are the Indians, tragic and traditional underdogs 
in our social systems. 
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I have never been able to forget the mistaken economic views 
and even more mistaken social ideas among conservative circles 
in my own country. Some years ago an Ecuadorean delegate to 
an international economic and agricultural conference urged the 
need for measures to obtain foreign workers to remedy the tetal 
decline of agriculture caused by lack of labourers and agricultural 
workers in Ecuador. The immigration of these workers was put 
forward as a pressing need, as though the thousands of Indians 
in Ecuador who have always provided agricultural labour had 
vanished by magic! There was, in fact, an agricultural manpower 
crisis ; agricultural day labourers refused to work, and the peons 
would not return to their tasks. And the reason? Simply that 
such workers preferred employment on public works and the wages 
paid for such employment, or any other kind of better-paid activity, 
to rural labour at a minute wage under the ancestral yoke. There 
was also the fact that in many areas the Indians had become small 
traders or manufacturers, and this also reduced the labour force 
available to the landowners. It was ironic that the gap created 
by this strange and now regretted flight of rural labour was to be 
filled by urgent requests for immigrant labourers and skilled and 
technically minded farmers from Europe and the United States 
who, as is well known, have to be paid good and fair wages because 
of the superiority of their living standards over those of the 
wretched native worker. 

Such is the false view of immigration that prevails among us. 
I refer in particular to Ecuador, but a similar phenomenon could 
probably be found in any other country of similar social and 
economic structure and demographic characteristics. There is 
still the mistaken belief that the native workers are just naturally 
bad and must be replaced by blond, strong, enterprising immigrant 
workers ; what is always lost sight of is the kind of life they will 
expect and the effect this wili have on the cost of their labour. 


GEOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

We need to take a careful look at the physical characteristics 

of our countries and the social and economic features they have in 
common. It is well known that with the exception of Mexico, 
where with the agrarian revolution an attempt was made (and I 
have no reason for doubting that the objective has now been 
achieved) to alter the physiognomy of the country and replace the 
feudal or semi-feudal land-holding systems by fairer distribution, 
and with the exception of a few experiments or alterations in other 
countries, there has been practically no change in the land-holding 
system left by the Spanish Conquest and colonial period in America, 
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if we ignore the ancient comunidad and communal property systems 
and some more or less successful co-operative experiments. It is 
true that there have been advances towards a realisation of the 
social meaning of property ; it is true also that modern legislation 
tends to relax and humanise the right of ownership over agricultural 
property and the means of production ; nor is it possible to discount 
the radical changes wrought by modern techniques, machinery, 
science and experimentation in making the rich soil of this America 
of ours bear fruit. All this is to the good, but still too little, still 
on too small a scale compared with the vast possibilities of all our 
countries. Achievements are all too few in relation to what remains 
to be done. 

The land, the source of all agricultural wealth, is in the hands 
of minorities, usually minorities endowed with money or capital rather 
than real ability to work. This is a true statement of the economic 
and social position in Spanish America, and no Communist or other 
ideology need be read into it. The stage of evolution in land 
tenure through which these countries are passing has been called 
neo-feudalism, and it is obvious that, as land is the essential 
factor in the agricultural economy of these countries, the people 
who most determinedly hold on to and exploit it are the economi- 
cally strong. Farm property rights are therefore directly related 
to the economic potential of the inhabitants of each country. 
In these circumstances the greater the general poverty, the greater 
will be the lack of production resources ; the result is that property 
is concentrated in the hands of a small minority, while a large 
majority have none whatsoever. The great masses of the population 
of any Spanish American country, and particularly of the three 
Andean countries with their big Indian elements, have no rights in 
the land except for the traditional communal forms of property or 
joint ownership, and those too seem to be threatened, in spite of 
the lip service paid to them by our social legislation. Rural and 
agricultural paid employment is thus inevitable, since the villagers 
have not yet learnt any other means of enterprise or forged other 
economic weapons. These agricultural wage earners constitute, 
under various guises, the Indian labour force of these countries, 
which still derive the major part of their wealth from agricultural 
production. 

Peasant agricultural methods are still the same as those handed 
down through the centuries. In many areas the Indian, the Mestizo 
and even the white man still use the methods of the Inca, Aztec 
or Maya periods. The only difference is that the furrow in which 
the seed is sown is made by an animal-drawn plough instead of 
directly by human hands ; this speeds up the processes preceding 
and following on sowing ; but mechanical tractors, powerful machi- 
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nery and technical resources are practically unknown. How can 
a small uneducated landowner in the Andean highlands, a Mestizo 
farmer or, less likely still, an Indian with a small plot of land, be 
expected to acquire a costly tractor when they have no ambition 
to change their methods of work since nobody has explained the 
advantages to be gained ? Technology came slowly and has been 
received with suspicion in this part of the world. It has made 
some progress in urban industry but very little in agricultural 
work. Technology and machinery are modern resources which 
in agriculture have scarcely extended their influence beyond a few 
special areas. In any case, technical education can only penetrate 
existing economic and social barriers if there are real opportunities 
for its application ; so long as this is not so, the old routine methods 
will prevail and output will continue inevitably to be poor and 
inadequate. 

This grievous state of affairs is common to the countries of 
Latin America, and efforts have been made to overcome such 
conditions by political and administrative action. Plans have 
been produced for the education of our labouring classes, and a 
remedy has been sought in immigration, particularly for land 
settlement. 


THE PROBLEM 


How should suitable, beneficial immigration for land settlement 
be secured in the case of countries that have among their own 
populations large Native groups who cannot be left out of account 
and who need proper protection ? Can we adopt today the nega- 
tive viewpoint that the aboriginal groups should be eliminated, 
and persist in the out-of-date attitude that they are unable to 
adjust themselves to social progress? And must we therefore 
endeavour to bring in “ new blood ” and improve the “ race ” in 
these countries, through the spiritual and biological influence of 
large groups of skilled aliens ? 

Such questions call for an explanation. Some years ago the 
present writer published a short article in América Indigena, the 
journal of the Inter-American Indian Institute. The problems 
dealt with then were the same as those approached here, since they 
have not greatly changed in form or essence. It was my firm 
opinion then, and still is, that in the introduction of settlers to the 
part of America that is called “ Latin” but ought to be called 
“ Hispano-Indian”, care should be taken that there is a blending 
of the human, social and cultural values of each country with the 
foreign elements making their home there. We must therefore 
get rid of the illusion that huge-scale immigration will remake our 
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countries in a day. We must also get rid of the obsolete idea that 
we can live either in isolation, trusting wholly in the omnipotence 
of our own people’s native strength or in complete dependence 
upon the strength and vigour of immigrant elements. Both extremes 
are to my mind inadmissible; they are policies that cannot be 
applied in our America, especially in countries with a population 
made up of groups of uneven cultural development. 


The Indians 


It is just as much a mistake to despise completely the native 
people as to believe blindly in their miraculous powers. There 
must be recognition that our own countrymen are good, useful and 
progressive. The humble peasants, the wretched Indians of the 
Andean ravines, who are compelled to work on arduous and ex- 
hausting tasks, have in fact brought to these tasks a wonderful preci- 
sion, and there is no reason for despair on the grounds of the sloth, 
laziness and other vices with which they are so frequently charged. 
Given education and favourable economic and agricultural condi- 
tions they would adjust themselves with remarkable results. We 
now complain because these surly beings are inferior in work and 
output to Basque, Nordic, Swiss or Netherlands workers. We envy 
those races their dynamic attitude towards life in comparison 
with the apparent exhaustion of our own people. Yet we never 
pause to consider how our people live and have lived for centuries, 
untouched by any humane or even just policy for the protection 
of their rights and special laws. Give the uncouth peasant or 
Indian a certain amount of education, teach him as much techno- 
logy as his capacities allow, show him how to handle a tractor and 
other agricultural machinery, teach him the use of chemical ferti- 
lisers, selected seeds and more suitable methods of cultivation, 
surround him with an atmosphere of justice and a reasonable 
economic system, and America would find that its native sons, of 
whatever origin, stock or racial inheritance, would prosper and 
stride ahead as well as the best skilled workers and technicians of 
other climes. We tend to defer to everything foreign to an absurd 
extent, to exalt and comply with foreign patterns in an unhealthy 
inferiority complex, not just because of the snobbery which was a 
fashion in Mestizo and Indian America but also because of an 
unduly exaggerated attitude of reverence for Europe and the 
United States. 

Let us not, however, go to the other extreme, which may be 
equally pernicious. To carry the flag of ambition beyond due 
bounds on behalf of the peoples who were once lords and masters 
of these lands and their present descendants will do more harm 
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than good to social justice in this hemisphere. What is required 
is a policy free of arbitrary xenophobia and wild exaggeration, 
based on a wise and prudent estimate of real values in order to 
turn them to good account. The introverted Indianism which 
deifies the aboriginal in blissful rejection of all that is foreign will 
have to moderate its excessive enthusiasm and scale down its 
over-optimistic plans. There must be neither boundless confidence 
in native potential nor a fatalistic and negative attitude to native 
qualities accompanied by extravagant praise of all that is alien. 
We must base ourselves firmly on reality, human nature and a 
proper sense of proportion in order to find the policy that each 
country must adopt in tackling the problem of the natural or 
artificially created influence of cultures and ways of life that are 
proper to other countries. 


The Immigrants 


European immigration into Atlantic America happened natur- 
ally ; it was bound to come about during the long years of move- 
ment towards the New World. All the American peoples facing 
Europe (and Africa too) sought the benefit of European immigra- 
tion for their national communities. The advance to the Pacific 
coast represented, however, a much more difficult task and took 
much longer. That is why America is much more Indian on the 
western side of the continent, on the Pacific coast and in the 
southern tablelands. The peoples who faced the west remained 
more or less unaffected, since only relatively insignificant migratory 
movements from overseas crossed the Andean barrier. The means 
of a westward advance such as occurred in North America only 
became available very much later in the development of the 
southern subcontinent. Europe was getting further and further 
away, and later arrivals preferred not to venture too far in case of 
disaster. 

The other side of the story is that the peoples of Europe over- 
flowed in immense waves, drawn by the immense magnetic attrac- 
tion of the New World towards El Dorado, the lands of gold and 
legends, towards virgin America and particularly to the countries 
on the Atlantic seaboard. But as Jestis Arango Cano pointed out 
in his recent book, Inmigracién y Colonizacién en la Gran Colombia, 
those migratory movements took place only in the conquest and 
post-conquest periods and subsequently came to a standstill. The 
current of immigration to the three countries dealt with by Arango 
Cano—Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela—consisted entirely of 
Spaniards during the age of conquest but even this stream dried up 
and was replaced by a trickle of individual foreign immigrants. 
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According to the 1951 census there are 45,000 foreigners resident 
in Colombia as against a total population of more than 10 million. 
The number of foreigners living in Ecuador must be less than 
10,000 according to the 1950 census. The picture in Venezuela 
was similar, but its new policy of immigration for land settlement, 
which began in 1927 and had its greatest success in the years 1942, 
1947 and 1952, has attracted a very considerable flow of immigrants 
under well-thought-out plans. Arango Cano’s book describes 
in detail experiments in immigration for land settlement both in 
Brazil and Venezuela. It is heartening to note the care and accurate 
calculation with which these two countries have planned suitable 
immigration for the benefit of their peoples. The author attaches 
particular importance, however, to the foreign element as a means 
to “racial improvement ”, and in his references to immigration 
opportunities in Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador he writes 
with enthusiasm of the magnificent chance it offers of bringing 
about an ethnic improvement in those countries. The coppery hue 
of the Indian and the dark tones of the Mestizo or Negro in the 
inhabitants of Greater Colombia are not to Arango Cano’s taste. 
He would like to improve the race by whitening and Europeanising 
it. I have already expressed my opposition to racial considerations 
in dealing with nations and their populations. “ Races” are 
an exploded myth from the scientific point of view or as a 
foundation on which to build a culture. The notion of superior 
or inferior “races” is meaningless in the present stage of our 
knowledge of human life or as an explanation of purely social 
problems. The racial criterion has ceased to be of importance in 
the human context and is now applied only to animal species in 
which pure blood is an element of worth and value. “ Pure blood ” 
is of value in the case of horses, cows, pigs or hens, but has no place 
in discussion of human stock. 


IMMIGRATION ALONE IS No SOLUTION 


If well planned immigration for land settlement is based on 
working groups made up of 25 per cent. foreign and 75 per cent. 
native elements, it would be reasonable to expect these elements 
to combine gradually and co-operate effectively in the common 
task of strengthening the country. I will not go into a discussion 
of the technically advisable proportions, but I would view with 
alarm a situation in which the minority, because of their expert 
knowledge, gained the upper hand over the majority and made 


1The Immigration and Aliens Directorate gives the following figures : 
9,951 foreigners in 1951 and an increase of 717 in 1952. 
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of them, as it were, their apprentices. Twenty-five men, well 
trained and equipped, may actually be more successful than 
75 untrained novices in any technologically advanced agricultural 
operations. It is essential that there should be wise and proper 
selection and that the means be sought to integrate absorbable 
groups who would then spread the influence of their knowledge 
and techniques among the native element. In any case the advisable 
proportions of immigrants must vary according to circumstances 
and even from place to place in each country. The root of the 
problem is inevitably the large numbers of Indians living in the 
villages. What would be the most likely attitude of a nucleus of 
foreigners, however well disposed and fitted for their role, set down 
among large groups of Indian workers to teach them new farming 
techniques ? Is not the Indian worker likely to feel uneasy in the 
presence of the blond, vigorous foreigner set over him as a teacher, 
and is not the foreigner also likely to feel awkward in the presence 
of the lean, unhappy aboriginal ? Is the native peon biologically 
inferior to the robust immigrant or is it that he has been left 
defenceless in his struggle against nature and feels weak in compari- 
son with the technician endowed with knowledge and experience ? 
Would the foreigners and the Indians of our uplands form a vast 
united labour front or would there be automatic separation of 
“races ” and cultures, each taking a separate path ? 

The problem assumes formidable proportions when it is realised 
that, as distinct from Colombia and Venezuela, our Indian countries 
are peopled by millions of aboriginals undeniably backward in 
every aspect of life and in their working methods and resources. 
In my opinion any policy that is based on the desire for racial 
improvement and that pins its hopes of success on large-scale 
immigration would be totally mistaken. It is a catastrophic 
mistake to believe, as is unfortunately still believed, that migratory 
waves should displace and replace Indians. How can 1 mullion 
Ecuadorean Indians, 244 million Peruvian Indians and more than 3 
million Bolivian Indians be got rid of ? How many skilled foreigners 
would we need to replace all those millions of ugly, dirty, sullen, 
lazy Indians, not to mention the thousand and one other pejorative 
epithets that we apply to them ? It is time to consider the present 
conditions of our Indian groups, who are the substance on which 
the leaven of immigration has to work to make a new social and 
economic material for a better national culture. It has often been 
repeated that the Indian groups are oppressed by a whole complex 
of economic and cultural prostration. Their land is scanty and bare, 
when they have any. They are absolutely ignorant of technology 
and meet difficulties as they come instead of planning. They never 
get credits, because for them credit is something far too distant and 
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inaccessible. Their working capacity is low and the contribution 
of their output to the national economy insignificant—it scarcely 
suffices to provide their own population groups with a minimum of 
subsistence. The agricultural wage earner derives his productive 
force entirely from the work of his own two hands and this keeps 
the Indian in a condition of absolute inferiority. The Indo-American 
peasant is drugged with the lethargy of ages, which hinders him 
from improving his lot through apprenticeship, because he has 
never seen any substitute for his inadequate work methods ; he 
maintains the customs of his forbears and lives and struggles 
today as they did in the past. 

The educational and cultural task among the rural population 
in these countries, a large proportion of which is Indian, is to find 
some way of persuading them that they belong to a fatherland, of 
integrating them in national life and of strengthening their com- 
munal links. A deep sense of civic resnonsibility is needed to 
realise how badly the standards of all our social classes need to be 
raised. However well qualified the foreigner may be technically, 
he will not have in his heart such a creative desire to forge the 
future or the drive to undertake the arduous task of educating the 
masses. The immigrant is devoid of that sort of instinctive love 
for his new country and the people in it. He will put the survival 
of himself and his own group before co-operation with the native 
inhabitants. For this reason this great work of Indian revival 
must be a task for each individual people, nation and State. The 
creation of an atmosphere favourable to improvement among 
backward peoples will be extremely hard work. After the first 
foundation of education within the country has been laid, the 
contribution of the immigrant groups will be a useful reinforcement 
of the native efforts of every American country in its task of settling 
the land. 

We must therefore completely. discard any theory based on 
the liquidation of the Indian, which is impossible. We must give 
up the dream of a race created by the chemically perfect combina- 
tion of different selected human elements. It is natural that our 
people should be made up of all the factors available for its forma- 
tion, without excluding any worthwhile contribution from outside. 
But we must not let our hopes depend on the creation of a new 
“race ” ; our own race can be good and splendid if it is made so 
through the application of the proper educational and cultural 
resources. 

By all means let there be immigration for land settlement. It 
should be attempted in suitable areas—not those at present worked 
and populated, but geographical areas suitable for determined 
pioneer work. It may well be that the root of previous mistakes 
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and disillusionment is the idea that foreigners must be settled 
on land that has been inhabited for many years, perhaps cen- 
turies, by the native population. This somewhat simplistic and 
childish notion is only held by those who are anxious to change 
racial characteristics and passionately hope that these countries 
may become powerful and progressive as a result, essentially, of 
the miraculous intervention of mass immigration. 

It is obvious that immigration policy in the Andean countries 
must be part and parcel of a healthy general policy for a cultural 
and economic revival of the aboriginal populations with both 
national and international resources. The results of this effort to 
create a new culture for our peoples, naturally including the Indians, 
will be long in emerging. Let us not deceive ourselves into sup- 
posing that changes of this kind can be made miraculously over- 
night. The problems involved are of such importance and scope 
that their solution requires time, perhaps the passage of generations. 
It would be a mistake to try to speed up the process of Indian 
social education, for the necessary hard work and sacrifice cannot 
be made to gush forth in a magic stream. And the persistent belief 
in immigration to replace the Indians is nothing but a vain illusion. 
The Indians cannot and must not be eliminated. 

The only solution therefore is to go to work on the aboriginal 
peoples and provide them with abundant opportunities for educa- 
tion. Immigration for land settlement, if selective, may certainly 
provide a valuable means of teaching, guiding and inspiring our 
agricultural workers ; not if it is conceived as hostile and competi- 
tive, but only within a logical and cohesive plan for mutual assist- 
ance. There is no place for the mass immigration so much desired 
by ardent racial reformers ; there is need for an orderly and system- 
atic flow of suitable people who intend to work themselves and 
not exploit the labour of the American aborigines. An essential 
step, therefore, is the formation in each country of effective govern- 
ment organisations, to which private bodies may have access, as 
the indispensable machinery for studying and preparing immigra- 
tion plans. The immigrant must not be thought of as a prodigy 
capable of changing and arranging everything; that is another 
illusion that has led to national disaster. There must also be pre- 
parations in each country for the reception of the foreigners who 
come to claim the benefit of our hospitality. 

Immigration for land settlement, certainly, but without any 
attempt to use it to free countries with large Indian groups from 
the presence of those groups. Any such intent implies a disas- 
trously mistaken sociological, demographic and even political 
attitude. Let immigration be proportioned to the needs of each 
individual country, but never with the intention of substituting 
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foreign elements for the native workers. Immigration should be 
inspired by the notion of co-operation in the management of the 
country’s affairs, never by the idea of unfair competition between 
immigrants and the men in the country who have not attained the 
same standards of output that science and technology have made 
possible for others. 


CONCLUSION 


A healthy progressive policy in which immigration is linked 
with plans for raising Indian standards is the only road to social 
betterment. But neither immigration nor such plans will suffice 
alone ; they must both be combined into a single, just policy; 
land settlement must be essentially based on the national element 
and only supplemented or assisted by immigration. 

Much has been said and written about the need for a suitable 
redistribution of the population within the territory through a 
reallocation of the land and a redistribution of the persons and 
communities living on it. Science and technology have shown 
that the mountain spurs of the Andes, with their sloping soil, and 
the high plateau and semi-desert areas are not the best ground for 
the development of agricultural production, since they hardly 
suffice to maintain life itself in a full biological sense. As regards 
Ecuador, national and international technical missions have 
pointed out that the mountain country is barely adequate for 
animal husbandry, and that the vast coastal belts represent the 
country’s real agricultural reserve. The same would probably be 
true, with minor differences, of other countries with topographical, 
geological and ecological features similar to those of Ecuador. What 
then must be done in such countries to promote internal migratory 
movements and shift the working population in general from poor 
belts to rich fertile land, when such a design runs counter to the 
attachment to the ancestral home, so strong in the case of the 
aboriginal populations ? 

Plans for land settlement must never neglect the human element. 
Land settlement programmes must take the native population as 
its basis, to which may be added foreign elements derived from 
selective immigration. The Indians are extremely difficult people to 
move, and the difficulty is even greater if it is a case of persuading 
them to make a permanent change in their plot of land and their 
surroundings, however wonderful the compensations they may be 
offered. They may with difficulty be prepared to accept tempo- 
rary moves, driven by the desire to supplement their income, 
but they always return to their own surroundings, for they feel 
misfits and exiles elsewhere. Other social elements, the Mestizos, 
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or example, are easy to uproot and adjust to different surroundings 
if the needs of the economy so require ; the new elements for land 
settlement could without much difficulty be found here, provided 
suitable plans were drawn up. Later, when the Indians have 
learned more and fully realise the implications of the new work 
of agricultural and social co-operation, they themselves will seek 
the means to take part in it. 

Such to my mind is the true answer for Indian America to the 
problem of how to reconcile immigration for land settlement 
with a soberly and rightly construed Indian movement. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 

















Workers’ Housing and the 
Unemployment Problem in Italy 


First Results of the Fanfani Plan 
by 


G. PARENTI 


Many countries have faced an acute shortage of workers’ housing 
during the post-war period. Some have strained their construction 
resources to the utmost in order to meet the backlog of demand for 
housing and other types of urgently needed construction; others, 
though having a substantial quantity of unemployed resources at 
their disposal, have hesitated to undertake a large workers’ housing 
programme because they fear that the heavy expenditure involved 
would start an inflationary spiral. 

The following article gives an account of a plan adopted by the 
Italian Government in February 1949, which is based on a new 
method of financing workers’ housing. It aims at utilising unem- 
ployed resources without at the same time creating new inflationary 
pressures. The experience of Italy should therefore be of interest 
to many countries that are confronted with the same problems : an 
acute housing shortage and large unemployed resources. 

Mr. Parenti, the author of the article, is vice-chairman of the 
organisation responsible for carrying out the plan. 


"i PLAN to increase employment by the construction of 

workers’ housing ”—such is the official description of 
what is usually known in Italy as the Fanfani Plan, from the name 
of the Minister who submitted it to Parliament. The main objec- 
tives of the Plan are to stimulate the economic recovery of the 
country and raise the level of employment by injecting a large 
volume of capital into the building industry and by precise planning 
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with particular regard to the time required for each stage of the 
Plan. The houses built were regarded as a “ by-product ”; but 
they were of great importance, since there was an acute shortage 
of houses. The census of 1931 had revealed that in order to abolish 
overcrowding and provide for an average density of one-and-a-half 
persons per room some 7 million rooms would have to be con- 
structed ; and between 1931 and 1947 the natural increase of the 
population, plus war damage and demolition, had increased the 
number of rooms required by a further 2 million. 

The objectives of the Plan account for its main characteristics : 
it is to operate for a limited period (the seven years from 1 April 1949 
to 31 March 1956) under the general authority of the Minister 
of Labour, and the organisation for its implementation (known 
as INA-CASA ?) is independent of the somewhat cumbrous struc- 
ture and procedures of the regular civil service. The Act adopting 
the Fanfani Plan was promulgated on 28 February 1949, and the 
administrative regulations under the Act were issued on 4 July 
of the same year. Actual work started between these two dates 
and has therefore been going on for over four years. The work 
under the Plan is therefore sufficiently advanced to permit analysis 
and appreciation of the machinery established under the Act, 
the methods adopted and the standards applied in practice, the 
results of the experiment and the lessons to be learned from it. 

It is not surprising, in view of the Plan’s objective, that 
one of its basic principles is mutual help. Accordingly, in order 
to raise the very large sums necessary for the desired volume of 
construction, all employed persons are required to contribute. 
They thus assist both in creating work for their unemployed coun- 
trymen and in building homes for workers whose housing is parti- 
cularly unsatisfactory. All persons employed in industry, com- 
merce, banking, insurance and public administration—i.e., everyone 
except agricultural workers—pay 0.6 per cent. of their wages or 
salary during the seven-year period 1949-56. Private employers 
contribute an amount equal to 1.2 per cent. of their employees’ 
pay. The State adds 4.3 per cent. of the total yield of the above- 
mentioned contributions, plus 3.2 per cent. per annum (for 25 years) 
of the cost of each dwelling built in the seven-year period.? A 
considerable proportion of the state contribution (15,000 million 
lire a year) is being advanced during the operation of the Plan. 
The income from dwellings completed (i.e., rent or instalments on 
the purchase price) is also immediately used for further construction. 





1 From the initials of the National Insurance Institution, which does much 
of the administrative work, plus the Italian word for “ house ”. 


2 Up to a “ ceiling ” of 400,000 lire per room. 
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Construction under the Plan is so arranged as to involve the 
expenditure of the following amounts in all : 











Item Million lire Per cent. 

Contributions of employers and workers. 170,000 56.7 

; Advances from the State ....... 105,000 35.0 
Net product of rents and purchase instal- 

NS a TP ee eae ee 25,000 8.3 

Total ... 300,000 100.0 

















These will be used to build 160,000 dwellings (800,000 rooms) 
during the seven years. During the 25 years starting on 1 April 1956 
the remaining state contribution (6,000 million lire a year') and 
the rents and purchase instalments on completed dwellings (also 
6,000 million lire a year) will enable a further 12,000 million lire 
to be invested annually for the first 20 years, with a gradual 
reduction during the last five years; this corresponds at present 
prices to about 25,000 rooms a year. 


THE MACHINERY 


In the Act establishing the Plan it was laid down that two 
bodies—a Planning Committee and an Executive Council—should 
be responsible respectively for the drawing up of programmes 
under the Plan and for their execution, since it was considered 
desirable to keep these functions separate ; and because of the 
large contribution of the workers and employers to the financing 
of the Plan and the need for rapid and flexible adjustment to chang- 
ing industrial situations it was also laid down that the groups 

of persons concerned should be represented in the two bodies. 
The Planning Committee is responsible for framing basic rules 
for the operation of the Plan, indicating how the funds are to be 
used, formulating construction programmes, supervising their 
execution and selecting the authorities to which the various func- 
tions specified in the Act are to be entrusted. In particular, it 
prepares the financial programme for the seven-year period and 
the successive annual construction programmes which allocate 


1 The contribution of the State is 9,600 million lire (3.2 per cent. of 300,000 
million) in each year of this 25-year period, making 240,000 million, plus 
7,000 million (4.3 per cent. of the employers’ and workers’ contributions). 
The aggregate state contribution is thus 247,000 million. However, the 
State will have advanced 15,000 million a year—1i05,000 million during 
the seven years of the Plan. There thus remain for payment by the State 
142,000 million lire, or roughly the 6,000 million a year mentioned above. 
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housing projects to the various parts of the country and lay down 
standards for the types and costs of the dwellings to be constructed 
(these annual programmes become operative after approval by 
the Minister of Labour). The Committee also issues rules regard- 
ing the allocation of completed dwellings and the calculation of 
depreciation. 

The other central body, the Executive Council, is a corpora- 
tion which directs the work of INA-CASA and ensures that the 
construction programmes are put into force in accordance with 
the decisions of the Committee. 

Because of the temporary character of INA-CASA, the Act 
lays down that it may only in very special cases undertake building 
operations directly. As a rule it must allot these either to public 
authorities experienced in and equipped for ordering construction 
work, or to undertakings or co-operatives 4, which erect housing 
for their own employees or members ; a private undertaking which 
advances the cost of the construction project recovers its expendi- 
ture in due course by exemption from payment to INA-CASA of 
the contributions due. 

Besides decentralising as far as possible the operations involved 
in housing construction (allocation of contracts, management of 
the work, etc.) the Act prescribes the greatest possible use of exist- 
ing organisations in the implementation of the Plan. Thus the 
workers’ and employers’ contributions are collected by the social 
security offices at the same time as sickness insurance payments ; 
instalments from purchasers of dwellings are collected by the 
National Insurance Institution ; applications for allocation of ¢well- 
ings are handled by the provincial labour offices ; and the manage- 
ment of the buildings allocated on a rent basis is entrusted to the 
provincial popular housing institutions and the National Housing 
Institution for Civil Servants. 


EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 


In carrying out the duties laid upon them by the Act the Com- 
mittee and the Council have sought, within their respective dis- 
cretionary powers, to make adjustments for dissimilar or changing 
situations and have constantly revised their methods of organisa- 
tion and rules of procedure in the light of experience. Conscious of 
the temporary nature of their activities, they have felt obliged 








1 For the purpose of the Act, “ co-operative ” means, not the usual co- 
operative building society, but a group of workers belonging to one or 
several undertakings who associate, in a legally constituted co-operative 
society, with the object of providing for members a number of dwellings 
corresponding to their aggregate contributions to the Plan. 
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to take the best possible advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the large sums placed at their disposal and the comparatively wide 
freedom of action allowed them by the Act. In carrying out the 
prescribed volume of construction they have adopted a progressive 
policy in architectural, administrative and social matters, so as to 
introduce higher standards and more modern ideas into the con- 
struction and management of workers’ housing ; and it is hoped that 
these ideas and standards will continue to spread and develop after 
the Plan has been completed. A number of institutions had been 
set up for the construction and administration of popular housing 
before the establishment of INA-CASA ; the purpose of INA-CASA 
is not to take the place of these institutions or to make good any 
failings on their part but to help in improving their equipment so 
that they may be better able to achieve their permanent objects as 
well as the functions temporarily allotted to them under the Plan. 


Technical Aspects 


At one of its first meetings the Planning Committee issued a 
set of detailed minimum standards for the dwellings to be built 
under the Plan (hygiene arrangements, distance from other build- 
ings, outside surface, floor space, cubic content, number of persons). 
The standards are relatively high and include the following : save 
where exceptions are specially authorised, floor space is to be not 
less than 30, 45, 65, 75 or 90 sq.m. for apartments of one, two, 
three, four and five rooms respectively (i.e., bed and living rooms 
exclusive of kitchen, bathroom, etc.) ; the height of each floor is 
normally 3.30 m. ; the number of persons normally accommodated 
is not to exceed 500 per hectare ; the distance between parallel 
buildings is to be not less than one-and-a-half times the height of 
the buildings themselves ; appartments are to be so arranged as to 
leave an outside wall on at least two sides, preferably two opposite 
sides ; and the number of floors is not to exceed three in addition 
to the ground floor. 

The initial standards were successively adapted in the light of 
experience and new trends in the construction programme (for 
instance, the erection of big new residential quarters which, for 
town-planning reasons, had to include a few large buildings) ; but 
they have not lost their advanced character, at least as compared 
with previous standards of popular housing in Italy. 

The problem of standardisation caused some differences of 
opinion when it was discussed in the Planning Committee and the 
Executive Council. The policy that prevailed was the standardisa- 
tion of certain building elements rather than of the entire project, so 
as not to interfere with the characteristics of the city or town 
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concerned and to avoid monotonous repetition, which is foreign 
to the Latin temperament. It was considered preferable merely 
to provide the architects with directives, suggestions and basic 
measurements such as would ensure the efficiency of the apart- 
ments and the optimum use of available space and otherwise to 
leave the designing to the architects themselves.! 

Such was the importance attached to this effort to improve on 
previous popular housing arrangements that after a first experi- 
mental period INA-CASA, though continuing to allot contracts 
indirectly in accordance with the spirit of the Act, took over the 
choice of the architects to be responsible for designing, and with 
this object compiled a list of suitable persons on the results of 
competitions. Subsequently, when the new standards appeared 
sufficiently established, the choice of architects was left once more 
to the authorities allocating contracts but they were restricted to 
the list drawn up by INA-CASA. 

Despite the short period that has passed since the initiation of 
the Plan, it may be said that, beneath the apparent diversity of 
architectural forms, town-planning methods and arrangement of 
rooms, INA-CASA building has already taken on an unmistakable 
style of its own, which makes it easy to recognise “ Fanfani ” 
buildings in the newly-erected quarters of towns and cities. 

The construction of new housing projects at outlying points 
raised the problem of providing the churches, schools, hospitals 
and services necessary for new communities. This problem, for 
which the Act makes no provision, has given rise to a number of 
difficulties, of which some have been overcome and others are still 
being studied. At present, wherever a fresh nucleus is to be formed, 
INA-CASA first of all makes a systematic inquiry into the services 
that will have to be provided, draws up its plans on a town-planning 
basis and allocates the necessary space ; it then makes arrangements 
with the persons or institutions that will provide the services and 
promotes in various ways the construction of the required buildings 
or, in the case of shops, sees to their construction. 

INA-CASA has had to face urgent needs and critical situations, 
particularly in dealing with certain big projects, and has learnt to 


1 Attempts were made particularly to ensure that the dwellings would 
be suitable for family life. Thus in planning the bedrooms account was 
taken of the need for separate rooms for parents, boys and girls, and the 
other rooms were arranged according to the tastes and requirements of the 
future residents. Four alternative arrangements were adopted: a ~~ 
room to serve as living room and kitchen ; a living room with alcove for 
kitchen ; a living room, with kitchen separate; a kitchen-dining room, with 
sitting room separate. Directives for architects preparing such designs are 
to be found in two publications of INA-CASA (Rome, 1949): Suggerimenti 
norme e schemi per la elaborazione e presentazione dei progetti ; and Suggeri- 
menti, esempi e norme per la progettazione urbanistica. 
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deal systematically, even in smaller projects, with the problems of 
providing parks, playgrounds and other amenities. Here the speed 
of establishment of the new quarter, the variety of origin of the 
tenants and in some instances their poverty, low cultural and social 
level and lack of training for family life give rise to community 
problems of a delicate nature ; it has been found that the establish- 
ment of appropriate family welfare services provides the best 
solution to these problems. 

All this is a new field, still in course of development. Here too, 
however, an attempt has been made to produce a technique suitable 
for extended use after March 1956. In May 1953 INA-CASA 
published a guide for welfare workers in the light of early experience 
and after consultation with experts. This indicates the basic 
principles and possible means of providing family assistance of the 
kind required, and points out that such assistance should aim— 
apart from the usual objectives of such welfare work—at bringing 
the households of tenants up to the level of family and community 
life that was in the minds of the architects and town planners 
who designed their homes. In a hundred places makeshift arrange- 
ments are being replaced by buildings specially planned for the 
development of welfare activities of an individual or collective 
character. 


Planning and Timing of Projects 


In order to draw up a financial plan for the whole seven-year 
period and the annual construction programmes for which the Act 
provides, it was necessary to estimate the cost of the total construc- 
tion that would be possible and determine the rate of investment 
in the light of probable receipt of funds and of the employment- 
market situation ; it was necessary also to determine the territorial 
distribution of the building projects and the appropriate types of 
construction. 

The volume of construction under each of the annual pro- 
grammes was based on the presumed yield from one of the seven 
“contribution periods ” into which the period 1949-56 had been 
divided. As each annual programme was put into operation 
account was taken of the average interval between appropriation 
of funds and the date of effective expenditure (coinciding with the 
actual progress of construction). The study of this interval, origin- 
ally estimated on the basis of abstract considerations, has been 
systematically continued and has made it possible in successive 
years—with due regard for procedural differences between the 
various regions—to bring dates of expenditure closer to dates of 
receipt, thereby reducing the period of inactivity of funds and 
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avoiding the risk of delays in payment, which inevitably involve 
increases in cost. 

It has been the constant preoccupation of the planning author- 
ities to cut down to a minimum both building time and—above all— 
preliminary administrative procedures. Experience has shown 
that, particularly for certain purposes such as choice of site, it is 
desirable that the localities in which it is intended to build should 
be known as soon as possible, even if operations are not to start 
for some time. Accordingly, besides the general financial pro- 
gramme already referred to, the Planning Committee adopted 
in 1951 a detailed schedule showing for each commune the projects 
to be carried out up to 1956 ; only 56,000 million lire were kept in 
reserve to finance a “ residual programme ”. 

Since 1951 therefore the annual construction programmes have 
in effect been stages of a general programme ; this has made it 
possible, without too much political difficulty, to include in each 
annual programme the communes where conditions (such as the 
existence of projects under way or the availability of sites) were 
such as to ensure that construction would in fact be put under 
way by the desired date. The use of this system has improved 
the balance between receipts and expenditure in each contribution 
period and has also facilitated special intervention to deal with 
acute local unemployment (i.e., action in advance of the times 
figuring in the general programme). 

With a view to the distribution of available funds between 
the various parts of the country, the Planning Committee has 
proceeded on the following basis. First of all, it applies the Act’s 
requirement that at least one-third of all construction shall be 
located in southern Italy and the Islands, and that regard shall be 
had to the resources available, the degree of overcrowding, the 
extent of war damage and the volume of unemployment in each 
commune. The Committee’s choice is also guided by two further 
principles—that of subdividing the construction projects as far as 
possible and locating some of them in small places where even a 
single “ Fanfani” house, modest in scale but built on modern 
lines, may serve as a model for improving the quality of local 
construction work ; and the principle of not allocating funds for 
specific purposes in the Committee but making policy decisions 
capable of automatic adjustment to each individual case. 


Allocation and Distribution of Projects 


The Act provides also that the greatest possible publicity shall 
be given to the methods of allocating the newly constructed dwell- 
ings. Any person who has paid at least one monthly contribution 
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to the Plan, and who is employed in the area where housing is to 
be constructed, may make application for the grant of a dwelling 
for rent or purchase by instalments, with some restrictions in the 
latter case with regard to persons already owning dwellings in the 
area. Not more than half the dwellings constructed may be allocated 
for purchase. The applications are collected in each province by 
the labour office, duly registered, classified and submitted to a 
special provincial committee composed of representatives of 
employers and workers and of the authorities concerned (labour 
office, taxation office, INA-CASA). The committee has limited 
powers and is chiefly required to give strict effect to the priority 
rules laid down in the Act. These rules, in their most recent version, 
may be summarised as follows : 


(a) the committee prepares separate lists of applications from 
civil servants and other employees and of applications for rent 
and instalment purchase ; it also prepares separate lists for all the 
undertakings, co-operatives and public services authorised to 
construct housing for their own employees or members ; 


(6) within each list the applications are placed in five classes 
as follows: first priority goes to applicants who are absolutely 
without a roof or who with their families are using accommodation 
unfit for habitation (caves, sheds, etc.) ; then come families whose 
goods have been distrained and workers who have been obliged 
to separate from their wives and children for reasons of employ- 
ment ; next are persons housed in unhealthy or overcrowded 
dwellings which they share with others, followed by persons housed 
in unhealthy or overcrowded dwellings but not sharing them with 
others ; the fifth class comprises all other workers ; 


(c) each application receives a certain number of points (for 
family responsibilities, status as displaced person, dependence on 
labour for income, etc.) ; 


(da) applications are arranged by classes and, within each class, 
by points. In the case of equality of points, the decision is taken 
by casting lots. 


In this field also it was desired to benefit by experience. The 
criteria for distribution have therefore already been revised on 
three occasions. Since it was considered that each review should 
make for a nearer approach to the ideal of justice which was the 
objective of the Act, the new criteria apply to the whole Plan, and 
the necessary adjustments are made in the “ residual programme ”. 
The various formulae may be summarised in the statement that, 
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for distribution between regions (and, within each region, between 
the provinces), the decisive data are now the number of workers 
entitled to allocation of dwellings (i.e., contributors and unemployed) 
and the evidence of need (overcrowding, war damage, proportion 
of unemployment, relative number of applications). The appli- 
cation of these criteria has involved the inclusion in the Plan of 
4,300 of the 7,765 communes in Italy. 

It should be noted that the distribution scheme adopted does 
not result from rigid application of the criteria, but has regard also 
—to a minor extent—to considerations of convenience which 
cannot be formalised. Such considerations, in so far as they relate 
to the allocation of funds between provinces, are examined in the 
Planning Committee, on which are represented all the groups 
concerned, including the workers and employers. At the provincial 
level the distribution scheme is submitted to the chief administra- 
tive officer, who hears the views of the local groups and may pro- 
pose modifications regarding the inclusion of the various communes 
in the province or the sums allotted to them. 

It was also decided that, whatever the result of the application 
of the other criteria, the cost of the construction programme to 
be put into operation in each region should be at least equal to the 
aggregate contributions of employers and workers in the region 
itself. 

The practical consequence of applying these criteria has been 
as follows: the stimulus which the State gives to construction 
through the Plan is in effect largely concentrated in the regions 
where overcrowding is greatest and unemployment highest—.e., 
the most depressed parts of the country. From this standpoint 
the Plan may be regarded as another of the measures aimed at 
reducing the discrepancy in economic development between the 
various regions of Italy. 

The above applies particularly to the part of the Plan—the 
largest, for it amounts to 86 per cent.—that is carried out with the 
aid of popular housing institutes and similar official bodies. Other 
building (that carried out through co-operative and private under- 
takings), although it comes under and belongs to the general 
scheme of distribution, is effected on rather different lines : financial 
equilibrium is automatic here, since the undertakings finance 
these projects by withholding their own and their employees’ 
contributions, which would otherwise be paid to INA-CASA ; and 
the decisions regarding the territorial distribution of projects and 
the choice of sites are actually taken on the basis of proposals made 
(with the approval of their joint committees) by the undertakings 
themselves, which possess all the data required to take account of 
future programmes as well as present needs. 
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Furthermore, the separate classification of applications by 
each undertaking in respect of the dwellings to be constructed 
by it and the priority granted in this connection to workers who 
change their place of employment and are obliged to leave their 
families behind for lack of accommodation are two factors that 
contribute indirectly—perhaps only slightly—to increasing the 
mobility of labour. 

These advantages appeared so considerable that some govern- 
ment institutions have been treated as private undertakings for 
the purpose of the distribution programme, though this procedure 
might be held to exceed the letter of the Act. 


The Social Aspect 


The Act was chiefly inspired by social ideas, as is clear from 
the conception of mutual aid on which the contribution system is 
based and from the absolute priority given to workers living with 
their families in accommodation unfit for habitation. This same 
social inspiration has been apparent in all the decisions taken by 
the governing bodies of INA-CASA. Reference has already been 
made to the high standards of the apartments constructed and the 
rational choice of ground plan (aimed at raising the tone of the 
tenants’ family life), to the arrangements for the provision of 
community services in appropriate projects and the organisation 
of welfare services. It may be appropriate to mention some special 
welfare measures and activities which gave rise to discussion in 
the governing bodies of the Plan. 

One of these is the institution of “ self-government ” for tenants 
who are purchasing apartments by instalments. With the object 
of awakening even the poorest of these families to a realisation of 
the rights and duties of ownership, they are encouraged to admi- 
nister for themselves the building that will soon be theirs, to pro- 
vide for the necessary maintenance, to elect a representative body 
and through this to divide up the various tasks according to the 
capacity and experience of each. Through its special regional 
agents INA-CASA seeks to advise and guide the representatives 
of such tenants in the performance of their functions, but to keep 
direct interference to a minimum, i.e., to cases of evident incapa- 
city or misconduct. It is too early to appreciate the results as yet, 
but if it is possible to overcome the inevitable initial difficulties 
this system should prove a valuable instrument for civic education. 

Another example is the practice of taking into account the 
desires of tenants as regards the type of apartment to be provided, 
but only when such desires exceed the minimum standards consi- 
dered indispensable to an orderly family life. For instance, if a 
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future tenant asks for an apartment that is too smali for his family, 
the request is automatically corrected so that there will be at least 
one room for every two persons. In the choice of the dimensions of 
the dwellings to be constructed and in the procedure of allocating 
them to the workers classified by the special provincial committees, 
great care is taken to provide homes whose size, position and other 
characteristics are appropriate to the size and composition of each 
future tenant’s family. 

In quite another connection—to choose one example from the 
many that could be quoted—efforts have been made to induce 
the undertakings which build for INA-CASA to remunerate their 
workers at wage rates based on collective agreements, even where 
an undertaking is not legally obliged to do so because it does not 
belong to one of the associations that signed the agreement ; 
advance payments may be suspended in the case of refusal to 
comply. 

THE RESULTS ACHIEVED 


At the end of May 1953 (the last date to which the present 
article relates), complete appropriations had been made under 
four annual programmes (covering the period from 1 April 1949 
to 31 March 1954) and partial appropriations under two others 
(for the fifth and sixth years) ; the total appropriated expenditure 
was 280,000 million lire, corresponding to about 762,000 rooms. 
By the same date buildings costing 141,000 million lire and con- 
taining 377,000 rooms had been constructed, while many others 
(costing 82,000 million lire and containing 198,000 rooms) were 
still in course of erection. 

As regards the provision of employment (always the principal 
object of the Plan), INA-CASA work-site records show that be- 
tween 1 April 1949 and 31 May 1953 some 30 million man-days 
were worked—the equivalent of continuous employment for about 
50,000 persons. Account must also be taken of persons who have 
worked away from the actual building sites and of the presumable 
increase in activity in other occupations as a result of the expansion 
in building. It may accordingly be stated that the Plan’s contribution 
to relieving unemployment has been very great—not least because 
it has been made at those times and places where the situation 
was particularly difficult and the stimulus of public investment 
most acutely needed. 

Even in the field of non-manual employment the effects of 
the Plan have been considerable, since the rules of INA-CASA 
expressly provide for the allocation of certain jobs to self-employed 
professional men (engineers and architects). Up to date 900 archi- 
tects and 1,100 engineers have been employed in preparing designs, 
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2,900 engineers in work-site management and 1,300 in inspection 
and testing. 

Indeed the Plan, together with other government schemes and 
expanding private activity, has induced practically full employ- 
ment among skilled and semi-skilled workers in the building 
trades (save for seasonal and “ frictional” unemployment—the 
latter being due mainly to insufficient mobility of labour) ; it has 
also stimulated official and semi-official action for the training or 
retraining of workers in the industry. 

The volume of construction carried out must of course be seen 
in relation to the funds available, and this, though considerable, 
cannot make more than a modest contribution to the solution of 
the whole housing problem in Italy. At the end of 1947 the total 
shortage amounted to some 10 million rooms. This figure rises 
annually as a result of the increase and structural changes in the 
population, and of migration to the towns. A recent estimate ? 
placed at 548,000 the number of additional rooms needed annually 
to prevent present overcrowding from becoming worse. INA-CASA 
construction in 1951 (121,000 rooms) and in 1952 (127,000) was 
respectively 21.2 and 23.2 per cent. of this additional need. Ag- 
gregate housing construction in these two years, including other 
subsidised building (118,000 rooms in 1951, 108,000 in 1952) and 
private building (452,000 rooms in 1951, 565,000 in 1952), exceeded 
the additional need by 26.2 and 42.2 per cent. respectively. 

The increase in prices in 1950, only a year after initiation of 
the Plan, has rendered still more acute and difficult a problem 
that the Committee and the Council have had to face from the 
outset—that of keeping up the high standard of quality without 
exceeding a low cost per room. Having disregarded the idea of 
far-reaching standardisation of buildings, the Committee sought 
to contend with the cost increase by the following means : repeating 
—with slight adjustments to be introduced by the designing archi- 
tect—the projects that best combined the dual requirements of 
high quality and low price ; increasing the size of separate contracts, 
so that each work-site could be more efficiently organised ; using 
the experience of building firms through a system of competing 
for contracts ; and in some cases, particularly in the poorer places 
where the low resources of future tenants had to be borne in 
mind, permitting a few exceptions to the technical standards 
previously laid down. 

However, in November 1951 it became necessary to raise the 
ceiling of 400,000 lire per room, which had been fixed by the Act 


1See S. ALBERTI: “ Fabbisogno a costruzioni di abitazioni in Italia”, 
in Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, July-Aug. 1952. 
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as the maximum permissible cost (not merely as an average but in 
respect of each separate building). This step was introduced with 
appropriate adaptations to local and other differences in require- 
ments and expense. It was rendered necessary by the rapid rise 
in the cost of sites, which was due in part to the big increase in 
construction, particularly in the large cities, and the consequent 
sustained demand for building land. Although the Act made 
provision for expropriating land for public utility purposes, it is 
considered undesirable to make use of this power save in excep- 
tional cases, since the expropriation procedure is so cumbrous that 
any economic advantage derived from its use would be neutralised 
by the resulting disputes and delays. 

The final average cost of the buildings already constructed 
comes to 360,000 lire per room—equivalent to 1,800,000 lire for 
an apartment of three bed or living rooms, together with kitchen, 
bathroom, etc. This price includes the cost of the site, super- 
vision of the work, etc., INA-CASA’s overhead expenses and the 
actual construction costs paid to the contractor. It may be estim- 
ated that, for projects now in course of construction, the final cost 
will be some 15 per cent. higher than that indicated above. The 
rents or instalment payments due from successful applicants follow 
almost automatically from the cost of construction, after applica- 
tion of certain criteria specified in the Act. The only discretionary 
power left to the Planning Committee is that of reducing, within 
certain limits, the rate of depreciation to be allowed on buildings 
for rent. The Committee has made extensive use of this power in 
order that rents may be adjusted from place to place according to 
the local custom and the financial resources of the tenants. 

For an apartment of the type and cost mentioned above, the 
rent varies from place to place between 750 and 2,250 lire a month, 
and the monthly instalment on purchase in 25 years works out 
at 5,130 lire (the actual charges for apartments of identical size 
may vary within narrow limits—a maximum of 15 per cent.— 
according to differences of floor, outlook, etc.). The above figures 
represent respectively 1.8 to 5.4 per cent. (for rents) and 12.4 per 
cent. (for instalment payments) of the average monthly pay 
(wages and allowances) of a building worker with a wife and four 
dependent children. If there are added to these amounts the costs 
of administration and maintenance payable by the management 
of a rented building, or analogous expenses incurred by tenant- 
proprietors, the monthly charges rise respectively to 2,000-3,500 
lire for rented apartments and 5,805 for those purchased by instal- 
ments. The corresponding proportions of the pay of a building 
worker with the same family responsibilities are 4.8 to 8.4 per cent. 
(rents) and 14 per cent. (instalments). 
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THE LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


The first four years of operation of the Fanfani Plan suggest 
certain interesting lessons. 

First of all, the basic conception—that an increase in employ- 
ment should be the primary and house-building only a secondary 
target—has had undeniable advantages in the conditions prevailing 
in Italy, along with certain drawbacks. To take the advantages 
first : the Act’s new approach to social policy facilitated a solution 
of the finance problem and a removal of obstacles of various sorts 
—in Parliament, in the civil service (not as a rule receptive to new 
methods) and in the field (the communes helped in the rapid 
discovery of appropriate sites). Of the disadvantages, the gravest, 
and one which led to several disappointments, is that the choice 
between alternative solutions, such as frequently arose in the face 
of major technical, organisational and other problems, has depended 
in some measure on the rapid procedures of the Plan and the 
consequent necessary haste. For instance, the principle of standar- 
dising building parts, although adopted at an early stage by the 
planning authorities, has had to be set aside on a number of occa- 
sions in order not to hold up the initiation or completion of a 
project. In the same way, the rapid allocation of projects to sites 
that were immediately available and already had the necessary 
services has involved the postponement and consequent aggrava- 
tion of the problem of developing new and independent residential 
quarters. In view of the dimensions of the Plan, the difficulties 
of financing and arranging for the construction of the necessary 
services (water, light, drainage, etc.) have had to be faced and 
they would have been more easily overcome if the Plan’s whole 
operation could have been preceded by a systematic study of the 
size and cost of all appropriate sites. This problem of sites, indeed, 
appears to be the crux of any big construction programme wherever, 
as in Italy, there is no legislation to keep down real-estate prices 
by appropriating to the community the plus value derived from 
urban development. 

Another feature that has caused difficulties is the requirement, 
linked with the “ mutual help ” principle of the Plan, that the houses 
constructed must go to the workers effectively ‘most in need of 
accommodation and that the necessary selection must be based 
on objective criteria that will obviate criticism and discontent 
on the part of the workers contributing. The provincial allocation 
committees set up under the Act were faced with the laborious 
task of analysing and evaluating large numbers of applications in 
the light of numerous factors and consequently found themselves 
greatly overworked, particularly in the cities. In fact, this alloca- 
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tion procedure has involved heavy expenditure and has taken up 
so much time that in some cases apartments ready for use have 
had to remain unoccupied. 

Co-operation by undertakings, on the other hand, has proved 
most valuable. They have proceeded with remarkable speed in 
the construction of housing for their own personnel, and their 
projects, taking their place in the annual construction programmes 
prepared by the Committee, have resulted in greater conformity 
with the needs of the workers and of productive industry. 

Another advantage of the Plan should be mentioned : a single 
agency (INA-CASA) has become responsible for the distribution 
of a great volume of building work all over Italy, but the individual 
projects have been and still are being carried out by local authori- 
ties and other bodies. This has made it possible to spread and in 
some cases to impose certain technical and architectural standards, 
acceptance of which is undoubtedly in the interests of progress, 
social as well as technical ; yet if they had been merely suggested 
by some technical body or even laid down by regulation, their 
success would have been much less certain. Once assimilated, 
these same standards are applied in all work undertaken by the 
local bodies on their own account. 

To sum up, it may be said that the INA-CASA system has 
given good results in Italy, despite the drawbacks mentioned here 
and others of less importance. Some of these disadvantages arise 
from the nature of the Plan and could easily be eliminated in a 
scheme that had as its direct objective housing construction rather 
than the raising of the level of employment. Others can be avoided 
by a thorough study of Italian experience in these last four 
years and by the rejection of methods that have proved unsatis- 
factory in actual practice. 

The most interesting aspect of the Fanfani method, and one 
that renders the experiment significant for other countries is that 
it permits an extensive and integrally conceived programme to be 
launched without any substantial change in existing institutions. 
This in turn makes it possible to test the adequacy of the institu- 
tions and to increase their efficiency or to devise without undue 
haste reforms in their organisation or working. Finally, it may 
be appropriate to suggest that schemes of a similar kind should 
not be limited, like the present Plan, to the construction of homes 
for the workers: they should extend without restriction to the 
planning of all the work involved in substantial building projects 
of any kind. This would make it possible to avoid the laborious 
search for expedients that has been the cause of so much trouble 
to the authorities of the Fanfani Plan. 


(Translated from the Italian.) 
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Problems of Women’s Employment 
in Great Britain 


by 
Dame Mary SmIETON, D.B.E. 


Under-Secretary of the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service 


The International Labour Organisation has been actively con- 
cerned during the last few years with problems relating to women’s 
employment. Readers of the Review may recall the inquiry conducted 
by the International Labour Office into the protection of women 
workers who have to combine the care of a home with their daily 
work', the report on vocational guidance and training for women 
prepared by the Office at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations * and the adoption by the International 
Labour Conference in 1951 of a Convention and a Recommendation 
on the subject of equal remuneration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value.* 

In the following article these and other problems relating to women’s 
employment are discussed with particular reference to the United 
Kingdom, but the problems are not peculiar to that country, and this 
analysis of the various factors that account for the present situation 
should help towards an understanding of questions now preoccupying 
public opinion in many countries. 


HE proportion of women in Great Britain who take paid 
employment is the same today as it was 50 years ago. To- 
day, as at the beginning of the century, about a third of all women 
and girls of working age go out to work. The absolute numbers on 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. LXII, No. 5, Nov. 1950: “ Child 
Care Facilities for Women Workers”; Vol. LXIII, No. 3, Mar. 1951: 
“ Facilities for Women Workers with Home Responsibilities ” ; Vol. LXIII, 
No. 6, June 1951: “Employment of Married Women and Mothers of 
Families ”’. 

*Idem, Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952: “ Vocational Guidance and 
Training for Women ”’. 

*Idem, Vol. LXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sep. 1951: “The Thirty-Fourth 
Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, June 1951 ”. 
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the other hand have grown considerably with the increase in the 
total population of working age: in 1901 about 4°/, million women 
were working outside their homes, in 1951 the number was about 
7 million (a corresponding increase has taken place in the number 
of men at work). What are really important, however, in shaping 
current problems are the social and industrial developments over 
this period. 

The main social change affecting the employment field is the 
increasing number and the increasing proportion of married women 
among those who go out to work. This increase is the result of a 
change in the general attitude towards the employment of married 
women, associated with a change in marriage rates. A higher pro- 
portion of the women in Great Britain are married nowadays ; in 
1901 the percentage was 49 ; in 1951 it was 61. These changes took 
place mainly between 1931 and 1951, when the proportion of 
married women at work more than doubled, an increase of nearly 
13/, million. The increase was even more marked in the age groups 
between 35 and 55, which accounted for nearly 1 million of this 
total, and particularly in the age groups between 45 and 55, where 
the proportion almost trebled. Had it not been for this new attitude 
towards the employment of married women, the rise in the numbers 
and proportion of women who are married would have resulted in a 
corresponding decrease in the proportion of women who undertake 
work outside their homes. Instead we have this stable figure of 
about a third. 

Next we should look at the broad distribution among the various 
industries and occupations of those women who work outside their 
homes, and see what changes have taken place in the last 30 years. 

Women form nearly one-third of the total working population 
—some 7 million out of about 23 million. Two out of every five 
women at work are engaged in manufacturing industries and the 
other three in non-manufacturing industries and services. The 
industries are few indeed in which women do not form a substantial 
proportion of the labour force and in which the industry or service 
concerned does not rely on them as a permanent element. 

Both in 1951 and 30 years ago women formed at least a quarter 
of the labour force in over half of the main industrial groups ; 
they constituted more than one-half of the labour force in textiles 
and clothing manufacture and in the group of miscellaneous 
services which includes private domestic service, hotels and catering, 
laundries and dry cleaning. In distribution, entertainment and 
sport they accounted for more than 30 per cent. There has, however, 
been a significant movement between different groups of industries 
and services. Although the proportions are still high in the tradi- 
tional women’s trades, they have been decreasing in the last 
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30 years. In 1921 13 per cent. of all occupied women were engaged 
in textiles ; in 1951 the percentage had dropped to 8; in the clothing 
trades it dropped from 9 to 7 and in private domestic service from 
19.5 to 6. On the other side the percentage employed in the metal 
and engineering trades has gone up from 5 to 11 and in distribution 
from 14 to 17, and there has been an increase in the numbers 
employed in professional and commercial services. Manufacturing 
industries as a whole absorb the same proportion of occupied 
women—38 per cent.—as they did in 1921, but the proportion 
actually engaged in the processes of manufacture has decreased. 
It has been counterbalanced by an increased proportion employed 
in clerical and administrative occupations within the manufacturing 
industries. 

We may summarise the main elements in the development of 
women’s employment today as follows: little change in the 
proportion of women who work outside their homes, an increase in 
total numbers and a marked increase in the proportion of married 
women among the female employed population ; a decrease in the 
proportion of women engaged in the traditional women’s trades 
(textiles, clothing and domestic service), together with an increase 
in the proportion employed in the metal and engineering industries, 
in wholesale and retail distribution and in clerical and commercial 
occupations generally. 

Against this background, what are the main problems of 
women’s employment today ? Here we will attempt to deal with 
the problems clearly emerging from the social and industrial 
developments of recent years, including those topics relating to 
women’s employment that are the subject of general discussion at 
the present time, bearing in mind that these can be differently 
stated and stressed according to the interests and outlook of the 
person or organisation concerned. On this basis the selection 
offered is as follows : the problems of the married woman at work ; 
the problems of the older woman ; the relative advantages of a 
liberal education and specialised training ; opportunities for skilled 
employment in industry ; and equal pay. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE MARRIED WOMAN AT WORK 


Discussion of this subject often becomes entangled with the 
allied but separate topics of why married women work, and whether 
married women should work. Such discussions involve fundamental 
beliefs and principles with which we are not concerned in this 
article. Here we will start from the fact that in normal times 
nowadays a third of the female population of working age works 
outside the home, and about 40 per cent. are married ; we will 
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then consider the present-day problems that arise from this situation 
and the solutions that have been propounded or are being sought. 

The main issue is, of course, how the woman can efficiently 
carry out her domestic responsibilities as well as the duties she 
has undertaken outside the home without detriment to her own 
well-being and that of her family. The issue has to be stated in 
this form (domestic responsibilities first) because if she is not 
reasonably efficient at her outside job she may be discharged, but 
there is no discharge for the housewife. This issue may arise 
acutely also in the case of a single woman who has domestic respon- 
sibilities. 

One development in social habits in Great Britain during and 
since the war has somewhat altered the picture for the woman who 
carries on outside work and runs a home for her husband but is 
without children or other dependants. This is the increasing share 
taken by the husband, at any rate in the younger generation, in 
domestic tasks. For some childless women, or women whose 
families have grown up, employment outside the home in addition 
to domestic duties may be little or no more onerous than similar 
employment for the man. 

Nevertheless for many women, perhaps most, the problem 
remains, particularly where there are young children. For such 
women, where the children are below school age, the need is to 
find some means of caring for them during the mother’s 
absence at work. In Great Britain there is fairly general acceptance 
of the view that there is not, and should not be, any general solu- 
tion. The mother ought to look after her own young children ; any 
substitute she may find—a day nursery, a grandmother, a minder, 
a “ nanny ” (if she can afford one)—is only second-best, essential and 
satisfactory though such a solution may be in individual cases. 
This view does not question the right of each family to make its 
own decision or deny that special provision may be needed for the 
mother who has no other means of support but what she earns, 
but it very largely governs social policy in the matter. 

For women with children of school age there is much less 
unanimity of view and consequently more emphasis on the need to 
find ways round the difficulties. The practical problem is how to 
prepare breakfast and get the family off to work and school and 
still reach the factory by 8 or 8.30 a.m. ; how to return and prepare 
lunch and clear it up in the dinner hour (if there is no factory or 
school canteen) ; how to be home in time to welcome the family 
and prepare tea when the children come back from school and the 
husband from work ; what to do during the school holidays, when 
the children are at home all day. Further problems arise when one 
of the family is ill or there is some other domestic crisis. Even if 
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these difficulties are surmounted the housewife still has to find 
time to see to the cleaning, the shopping and the washing. She 
has to set against the wage she earns the extra cost of such things 
as sending some of the washing out, not buying in the cheapest 
market, buying more cooked food and paying her travelling 
expenses to work. 

These very practical problems in turn pose a series of problems 
for the employer of married women. Will they be good time- 
keepers ? Will they be frequent absentees owing to domestic crises ? 
Will their productivity be lower because of their other work ? 
Are they likely to take more sick leave ? Will they want special 
treatment and conditions that will upset the other workers ? 

The community is also faced with its set of practical problems. 
The employment of married women may lead to demands for the 
provision of additional day nurseries or the public provision of 
washing machines or more home helps, or to demands that schools 
should remain open for play until the factory closing time or that 
shops should remain open later or open during the lunch hour, so 
that the working woman can do her shopping. 

It is interesting to note the way in which the intensity of these 
practical difficulties varies in different circumstances. In certain 
parts of the country, where women have traditionally remained 
at work after marriage, these difficulties are no longer regarded as 
acute, but here the community arrangements are favourable. The 
workers live near their work and can go home easily in the middle 
of the day. They are skilled, earn good wages and are interested in 
their work. Community and social life is organised to suit the 
situation because the employment of married women is widespread 
and the women and their families are trained unconsciously in 
suitable methods of household management. But where these 
conditions do not exist, where suitable work is not near at hand, 
where there are no community arrangements favouring the em- 
ployment of married women, and management and trade unions 
are new to the problem, then indeed these practical difficulties can 
be formidable. 

From this brief description of the practical nature of the problem 
it seems clear that it is the hours of work that are the crux. Ideally 
what the women want is a job from about 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m., with 
no Saturday work. Industry, generally speaking, wants a full 
working day of seven or eight hours starting at 7.30 or 8 a.m., so 
that the machines can be kept running and the hours fit in with the 
general organisation of the establishment, supervision, transport 
arrangements and so on. On the other hand the service industries, 
which employ women in considerable numbers, lend themselves 
more readily to this type of organisation, either because the work is 
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of such a nature that it can often be done at different times to suit 
the women’s needs, or because peak demands fall within suitable 
hours. There is still a considerable amount of part-time work : in 
1951 about %/, of a million women (11.1 per cent. of the total female 
labour force) were employed for less than 30 hours a week. The 
range of industries in which this part-time work is organised is 
interesting. In non-resident private domestic service 35 per cent. 
work part-time ; in catering, hotels, etc., 20 per cent.; in the 
manufacture of wireless apparatus 16 per cent. Others slightly 
above the average are laundries and dry cleaning, educational services 
(of which teachers account for one-third only of the part-time 
workers). But while these percentages are high, and show the 
scope in the industries and services concerned, they do not account 
for more than one-third of the total part-time workers. In retail 
distribution 102,000 (but only 11 per cent.) work part-time, in 
textiles 52,000 (9 per cent.), in clothing 44,000 (9 per cent.), in food, 
drink and tobacco manufacture 30,000 (11 per cent.) and in engin- 
eering, shipbuilding and electrical goods 34,000 (10 per cent.). 

There is an interesting example in the textile industry of an 
adaptation of hours that suits both employers and married women 
and is very popular. It is the institution of the evening shift, 
usually a short shift of about four hours between 5.30 p.m. and 
10 p.m. It enables the women to work at times when the children 
are in bed or when an adult is likely to be available to look after 
them, and it provides a sufficient spell to be of value to the employer 
in terms of production. It enables him to draw on reserves of skill 
that would otherwise not be available. Even so, when trade declines 
these evening shifts are the first to be suspended. 

Thus the picture seems to be that in the service industries, as 
one would expect, the proportion of part-time jobs is high (though 
with retail distribution rather surprisingly low), but in manu- 
facturing industry the amount of part-time employment, though 
considerable, is only a very small proportion except in specialised 
branches such as radio manufacture, in which there is assembly 
work to be carried out unconnected with machine operations. 

There is abundant evidence from the employment service that 
far more women with dofmestic responsibilities want part-time 
work than can possibly find it and that employers by and large 
will only contemplate a regular arrangement of part-time work 
where it is quite impossible to obtain full-time workers ; some 
employers regard the engagement of married women even for the 
normal hours as an unfortunate necessity and endeavour to avoid 
it where they can. It is this dilemma that has led to the view that 
it is desirable to make some more detailed inquiry into the prac- 
ticability of adjustment in the conditions and particularly in the 
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hours of work of married women which would help them and yet 
be economic from the employers’ point of view. This may mean 
examination on the one hand of the ways in which married women 
and their families can so organise their household tasks as to come 
somewhat nearer to what is practicable for employment and, on 
the other hand, a close examination from the employers’ point of 
view of the economics of different methods of part-time employ- 
ment as a regular system. The costs should be established in terms 
of productivity, absenteeism, time-keeping, etc., and compared 
with the corresponding costs of the full-time employment of women 
in similar circumstances. The fact that in so much of industry there 
is part-time work, even though on so small a scale, is evidence that 
it is worth while encouraging such work. The need for this is 
beginning to be recognised, and some modest research is under way. 


OLDER WOMEN 


The difficulties of older women in employment are in general 
similar to those experienced by men. There is much discussion at 
present about the employment of older persons in Great Britain. 
This arises from the developing recognition of the increasing 
average age of the population, which was clearly demonstrated by 
the report of a Royal Commission in 1949. This aging shows itself 
in a decreasing number of men and women in the younger age 
classes, an increasing number in middle age and a serious actual 
and prospective increase in the numbers above what is often 
regarded as the retiring age (65 for men and 60 for women). Some 
figures for women illustrate the kind of change. In 1911 women 
over 60 formed 9 per cent. of the total female population : in 1947 
they formed 17 per cent. and the proportion estimated for 1977 is 
25 per cent. That is to say, one woman in every four will be over 60. 
An increasing number of persons will have to be maintained from 
the current production of a working population which, on the basis 
of the same forecast, will be approximately stable in size but older 
in average age. Public concern is showing itself in two ways—in 
discussion of the social and economic effects of this change in the 
population and in the recognition of the personal hardship to those 
individual men and women who either wish to remain at work and 
are compulsorily retired while still fit or who for one reason or 
another need to find new employment after middle age and meet 
with progressively increasing difficulty. 

For most older women the most urgent problem arises when 
they have to find a new job. It is not true that “ too old at 40” 
expresses the attitude of all employers. Such an attitude would not 
be general in industry at a time when the demand for women is 
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high, particularly where the woman has skill or experience. It is 
much more commonly met in the feminine equivalent of “ white 
collar ” employment. 

The significance, both nationally and for the individual, of this 
increasing number and proportion of older workers has been 
recognised by the appointment by the Government of two com- 
mittees, one to examine the economic and social effects of the aging 
of the population, the other to advise the Minister of Labour and 
National Service on the means of extending employment opportuni- 
ties for older workers. This second committee, whose first report is 
due to appear soon /, is investigating these very problems that face 
individual men and women, and since the committee is represen- 
tative of both employers and workers, as well as of health, research 
and voluntary organisations, it may be expected to tackle them 
realistically. 

Several of these problems affect women specially. First of all 
there are women who have worked in industry before their marriage, 
retired and brought up their families and now at the age of 45 or 
so wish to return to the labour market. A second problem allied 
to this relates to women who have personal qualities and education 
that would have fitted them to undertake professional careers but 
who have married and devoted themselves to bringing up their 
families, or have had other family responsibilities which have pre- 
vented them from entering a profession. A third category includes 
those who completed a lengthy training before marriage and then 
retired from outside activity. Women in these groups find it very 
difficult to turn their abilities to good account in the employment 
field, even when they have been trained in the past. 

The solution of these problems is bound up with the success of 
the general campaign to do away with artificial barriers to employ- 
ment based on age, to substitute the test of capacity and to obtain 
greater recognition of the value of maturity and experience as 
personal qualities in an employee. It might well be desirable for 
further attention to be given to the possibility of part-time refresher 
courses in technical colleges and universities for bringing skill and 
qualifications up to date or for acquiring a new technique. 

The particular problem of the woman without professional 
training but with a good education and general ability raises 
difficult questions of professional standards. It may well be 
impracticable for a woman seeking employment in middle age to 
undertake the training that many professions require. Even where 
such training lasts only two years or a year, it may be financially 


1 Since the preparation of this article the National Advisory Committee 
on the Employment of Older Men and Women has issued its First Report, 
Cmd. 8963 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, Oct. 1953). 
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out of the question and unsuited to a middle-aged woman who has 
lost the art of academic study. The solution seems to be either to 
re-examine training requirements to see whether they can, without 
lowering the standard, be shortened or adapted to suit the mature 
woman or, if this cannot be done, to introduce a grade of assistant 
to work under supervision without the full professional qualifica- 
tion. Many of these middle-aged women have undertaken voluntary 
work during their period at home, and the experience of the war 
years demonstrated the high quality of much of the unpaid work 
undertaken by the voluntary organisations. Such work would be 
of particular value in the social service field, which in many 
countries is now expanding and to which it is difficult to attract 
sufficient recruits. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION OR SPECIALISED TRAINING ? 


If a girl and her parents believe in the value of a good general 
and liberal education and make use of the many possibilities of 
university education now available, at the end of this long training 
the girl is faced, unless she is a scientist, with the need to undertake 
yet another period of specialised training of one or two years 
before she can find employment. This is true almost without 
exception for all professions except the civil service. The risk here is 
that in the long run liberal education will suffer at a time when there 
is a great demand for students of science and technology. It is true 
that boys who wish to enter similar professions are in a similar 
position. However, the business world takes male university 
graduates with the right personal qualities without further training, 
whereas the opportunities for a woman to get a job in business 
are extremely limited. She may enter as a shorthand typist and 
work up to be the secretary of the managing director: she may 
possibly enter one of the big retail stores and become a buyer ; 
women managers in laundries, hotels and other personal services 
are frequent, but women in executive posts in business, even those 
that employ large numbers of women workers, are very rare. For 
girls, the social service career may be said to replace the business 
opening ; it is a career that, broadly speaking, not many men enter 
but it requires specialised professional training for one or two years, 

No specific solution to this problem of the arts graduate has 
gained wide acceptance. Two possibilities must be considered. The 
parents, the girls and the community generally may have to 
accustom themselves to this prolonged period of training with the 
necessary financial adjustment. Alternatively, or in addition, the 
bodies employing professional workers will come to recognise that 
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a girl who has taken her university degree in a general subject 
will be sufficiently valuable to them in the long run to warrant the 
payment of a salary during training. Such bodies will be the more 
inclined to adopt this course as they find that training on the job 
can be more widely used for the older entrant who has continued 
her full-time education for three years after leaving school than for 
the younger girl whose education finished at 18 years of age. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SKILLED EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY 


The first part of this century has seen a battle fought and 
largely won for freedom of entry for women into the professions. A 
question which arises is whether women and girls have been given 
and, indeed, whether they have sought similar freedom of entry 
into skilled industrial employment, similar opportunities for 
training, choice of career and subsequent employment as are 
available for boys. The figures given at the beginning of this 
article do not give much help because it is not possible to carry 
out a sufficiently detailed occupational analysis, but it may well 
be questioned whether any real demand for this freedom of entry 
exists. Is this indeed a problem at all except in theory and for 
the feminist ? 

The facts are that while national joint apprenticeship schemes 
seldom specifically exclude girls, the majority of the occupations 
covered by these schemes are entered exclusively or almost exclu- 
sively by boys. This is true, for example, of the schemes for the 
engineering and building industries. Schemes which provide for 
boys only to be apprenticed include those for the motor vehicle 
retail and repairing industry and skilled crafts in the printing 
industry. On the girls’ side there are apprenticeship arrangements 
designed specially for girls in the dressmaking trades, and common 
schemes in retail bespoke tailoring, the furnishing trades (though 
with specialisation within these trades), baking, boot and shoe 
manufacture, the hotel and catering trades (cooks), leather goods, 
agriculture and horticulture. 

In general the occupations with carefully worked out appren- 
ticeship schemes open to girls are fewer in number than the occupa- 
tions providing such schemes for boys; and even where suc! 
schemes are open to girls, fewer girls take advantage of them. 

Some indication of this difference is given i the experience of 
the special aptitudes scheme administered by the Ministry of 
Labour. This scheme provides jinancial assistance to young people 
who possess special aptitudes for skilled occupations but for whom 
no suitable traiming is available in their home districts. Figures for 
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a recent quarter show that whereas 290 boys applied and 270 were 
transferred, for girls the figures were 11 applications and 8 transfers. 

There are reasons for this state of affairs. Women form only 
one-third of the total working population. Both on the employers’ 
and on the girls’ side there is the feeling that it is not worth while 
going through an apprenticeship, because the girl will marry and the 
training will be wasted. There is also the widely stated view that 
women do semi-skilled work and routine work well because they 
accept and, indeed, prefer the monotony of it. There is some evid- 
ence, too, that parents’ influence tends to discourage initiative in 
this matter and that the advice given at school is based on what 
opportunities exist generally and not on what could be made to 
exist. There is, too, the lack of adequate provision, often due to 
shortage of teachers, of classes in chemistry, physics and higher 
mathematics, which are important for many of these careers. 

There are two reasons for thinking that this problem ought to 
be more seriously considered. One is that, even if there is no wide- 
spread demand on the part of women for freedom of entry to the 
skilled trades customarily reserved for men, it is nevertheless 
wrong that the individual girl who wishes to branch out should have 
her opportunities restricted. The second reason is that there is a 
continued and increasing demand for skilled craftsmen in the 
trades (mostly in engineering) that are traditionally men’s 
trades, and a steady reduction in the number of young persons 
entering industry ; coupled with that is the fact that as a result of 
smaller families, earlier marriage and the change in attitude 
towards the employment of married women, more married women 
are now in the labour force. It may therefore no longer be true that 
training women for skiiled trades is not worth while. The woman 
who knows that her skill will command a good wage is the woman 
who comes back into industry after her children have ceased to 
need her full-time care, and who is among the most reliable of 
workers. 


EQuaL Pay 


This last problem of women’s employment to be discussed here 
is of a different kind. It does not present day-to-day difficulties and 
does not influence the personal decisions to be made by the married 
woman, the older woman, woman arts graduate or school leaver and 
their respective employers. It is perhaps the main issue of principle 
left over from the early twentieth century struggle for women’s 
rights and it carries with it the strong feelings roused in this earlier 
struggle. 
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In Great Britain attention is focused on equal pay in the public 
service because this is the only sphere in which direct government 
action on a wages issue is possible. Wages in private and natio- 
nalised industries are fixed by negotiation or by independent 
wages councils ; there is nothing, therefore, to stop agreements for 
equal pay being negotiated, as indeed they have been, and are 
being, negotiated. The argument put forward by the advocates of 
equal pay is that until the Government moves, industry and 
commerce will hang back, and once the Government takes action, 
action will be taken in private employment. This principle of 
equal pay for public employees is not a party political issue. 
Governments of all parties have accepted the principle but have 
put off implementation until the economic circumstances of the 
country make it possible. Obviously, the stronger the belief that 
a government lead is important, the more the Government will 
feel the need for prudence, for while the economic effect of equal pay in 
the civil service can be calculated and might at any one time be 
absorbed, the results on private employment are unknown and 
their effects on the economy cannot be estimated with precision. 

If this demand is one that is deeply felt throughout the country 
it may be asked why successive Governments have not felt com- 
pelled to solve the problem by action in the public service and 
risking the consequences in industry. It is interesting to speculate 
why this demand has not forced its way through. 

Part of the answer may lie in the fact that in much of industry 
men’s and women’s work is traditionally different, and the adoption 
of the principle of equal pay for equal work would make no imme- 
diate difference, so that there is only a limited direct incentive for 
women workers in industry to press the claim for equal pay. (This 
may also be the reason why there is little opposition from women 
grounded on the fear that equal pay would mean their dismissal 
because they would no longer be cheaper than men.) Another part 
of the answer may lie in the belief of many people that the practical 
application of the principle of equal pay alone, however justified in 
theory, might result in less rather than more social justice. By and 
large, the argument runs, women have fewer domestic respon- 
sibilities than men and should get less pay; the number 
of women who, as a result of unequal pay, have too low 
a comparative standard of living is less than the number of men 
with families to support who would, with equal pay, have too low 
a standard compared with women. In this argument it may well 
be that wives, especially those not working outside the home, stand 
with their husbands. It is sometimes argued that those organisa- 
tions and bodies that press for equal pay might ensure more 
universal and effective support if they coupled with their claim a 
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demand for a revised taxation policy that would discriminate more 
severely against the man or woman without domestic responsibi- 
lities and give correspondingly greater benefits to those with 
heavier claims upon their resources. Such an argument might well 
appeal also to those who view with growing concern the increasing 
numbers of married women at work and believe that these numbers 
are swelled by married women who seek to earn because of economic 
pressure. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Vocational Training of Dockworkers 
in the Port of Rotterdam 


Although considerable scepticism still exists as to the possibility and 
value of vocational training for dockworkers, there is an increasing aware- 
ness in many countries that, under modern conditions, training is both 
essential and a practical possibility, and its importance is recognised in 
several dock labour schemes, including those of the United Kingdom, 
India and Burma. 

In December 1951, at Nervi, the Fourth Session of the Inland Transport 
Committee of the International Labour Organisation adopted a resolution 
concerning the training of dockworkers, in which the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office was invited to draw the attention of govern- 
ments and of the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned to the 
importance of adequate training for dockworkers in the handling of mixed 
cargo in modern ports. It also requested that the Office should collect and 
publish information on such training. 

The original text of this resolution had been put forward by the delega- 
tion from the Netherlands, where the keen interest taken in this question 
for many years has resulted in the development of a pioneer vocational 
training scheme for dockworkers in the port of Rotterdam. The initiative 
was taken by the Shipping Federation South, of Rotterdam, with the financial 
help and encouragement of the Government and municipality. The Nether- 
lands Government granted a subsidy of 10,000 guilders in 1952, and 
the city of Rotterdam voted 13,000 guilders towards the cost of training. 
The idea of organising vocational training courses for dockworkers had 
already been considered before the war, although at that time only the 
training of winch drivers, hatchmen, tallymen and foremen was envis- 
aged. When the question was raised again after the war it was decided to 
include dockers in the scheme. 

The following account of the Rotterdam scheme is based on a mimeo- 
graphed report produced by the Shipping Federation South, and on the 
Annual Report of the Shipping Federatton South for 1952. ® 





1 SHIPPING FEDERATION SoutTH, Rotterdam: Vocational Training in the Port of 
Rotterdam. 

2 Verslag van de Werkzaamheden der Scheepvaart Vereeniging Zuid over het jaar 1952 
(Rotterdam). 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE TRAINING SCHEME 


Before the introduction of the vocational training scheme in the port 
of Rotterdam dock labour had always been officially classed in the 
Netherlands as unskilled labour, and this idea was shared by public 
opinion and by some of the dockworkers themselves, who refused to 
send their sons to the docks “ because they must learn a trade”. Ina 
modern port, however, the old system, under which new recruits had 
to learn the work on the job as well as they could, is no longer satis- 
factory. 

The main objectives of those responsible for the institution of the 
scheme were to improve efficiency and productivity, to reduce the 
number of accidents, to raise the status of the dockworker and give him 
more pride and satisfaction in his work, and to increase the stability 
of labour. 

The work of the port includes the loading and discharging of ocean- 
going steamers, of Rhine and inland vessels perth | a wide variety of 
products, such as cases of glassware, barrels of pickles, crates of earthen: 
ware, bales of rubber or cotton, tobacco, motorcars, railway engines, 
cattle, or bulk cargo such as iron ore, coal and grain. In recent years, 
too, the rapid development of mechanisation, while having the advan- 
tages of relieving manual labour and increasing the handling capacity 
of the harbour, has called for greater specialisation and consequently 
for training. It may also cause the workers to fear that they will become 
redundant, though a modernised port can attract more work. 

The worker must understand what he is doing. An unskilled and 
inexperienced dockworker cannot carry out his work rapidly without 
damaging the goods and, above all, without risk to himself and others, 
and safety was a paramount consideration in evolving the scheme. The 
accident statistics of the Shipping Federation’s medical service show that 
systematic training and education, particularly of young and inexperi- 
enced workers, are essential for the prevention of accidents. 

It was hoped also to develop co-operation and a good team spirit 
among the gangs, to increase the worker’s sense of responsibility, and 
above all to increase his interest and pride in his work as special training 
and growing skill took him out of the general mass of unskilled labour. 
The system would provide an opportunity for selection and promotion, 
and better status and prospects would in turn lead to greater stability 
of labour, since one of the main reasons for dockers often changing their 
trade is lack of training. 


ORGANISATION 


In 1947 a committee was formed for the study of the vocational 
training of Rotterdam port workers, which resolved that vocational 
training was most desirable on account of the shortage of skilled labour 
in the harbour, and that dockers, public warehouse workers, winch 
drivers and hatchmen, tallymen and supervisors should be included in 
the scheme. The greatest difficulties were the lack of any previous 
experience in this field and the absence of any careful analysis of the jobs 
for which training was to be given. The committee therefore proposed 
that Dr. F. J. Th. Rutten, Professor of Applied Psychol in the Uni- 
versity of Nijmegen, should be asked to work out in detail a provisional 
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report that he had made on training, and to co-operate with the com- 
mittee in carrying out the scheme. 

Professor Rutten and his assistant, Dr. Vijftigschild, then made a 
thorough study of the port, and worked as port workers and tallymen 
to gain practical experience. The gers showed how port work could 


be made a trade and the workers’ skill improved, using as a foundation 
the existing practices in the port. It was recommended that there 
should be three training courses for (i) basic training ; (ii) the training 
of specialists (tallymen, fork truck drivers, winch drivers and hatchmen) ; 
and (iii) the training of foremen. 

In April 1949 a chief of the Department of Vocational Training was 
appointed. He produced a memorandum soles with the organisation 
of the scheme evolved by the committee and Professor Rutten, including 
the central place of training, training methods and the training of 
instructors. 

An Advisory Committee for Vocational Training was set up. com- 
posed of representatives of the governing body of the Shipping Federa- 
tion South, the Director of the Dock Labour Reserve, and employers’ 
and workers’ representatives. 

In September 1949 the first group of men began their basic training, 
and the first certificates of competence were issued at the end of that 

ear. 

Part of the training is carried out in one of the less used parts of the 
harbour on the Veteraan, a disused vessel placed at the my moe of the 
Shipping Federation South by the Government. Cabins are fitted out as 
classrooms for lectures, and there are on board various kinds of gear 
and tackle and samples of the main kinds of cargo handled in the port. 


Basic Training 


In this course men are trained in groups of not more than 12, which 
are formed after the men have voluntarily applied at the office of the 
Vocational Training Department. The candidates are first examined 
by the medical service and their records checked by inspectors of the 
Dock Labour Reserve. Wages and working conditions are those estab- 
lished by collective agreement, the members of the course being paid 
their normal wages. There are no fees for the courses, which last for 
13 weeks. Five groups of 12 are trained simultaneously during each 

riod. 
” The main object of the basic training is to increase the worker’s 
skill. In so doing, and in teaching him how to understand and handle 
the material, efforts are made to improve the worker’s attitude towards 
his job. Special safety instruction is given at the beginning and at 
intervals during the course, and the importance of safety, order and 
neatness is emphasised throughout. The men also learn how to work in 
a team. 

The course is divided, if possible, into nine weeks’ training in the 
general cargo branch, three weeks in the bulk cargo branch and one 
week in the grain branch. The first training period includes one week 
of night work. 

The trainees spend one day each week on the training ship Veteraan, 
when, in addition to theoretical and practical instruction, there is 
discussion and summing-up of the work and difficulties during the past 
week. The rest of the week is spent on actual productive work under 
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the supervision of an instructor, who is the same for each group during 
the whole period of 13 weeks. 


Theoretical Training. 


The theoretical training is always based on demonstrations and 
practical work, and includes discussion of dock labour and its meaning, 
and the history and significance of the port of Rotterdam. The trainees 
learn about the organisation of the port ; the procedure on arrival and 
departure of an ocean-going vessel (pilotage, harbour and towage 
services) ; the relation between gy and consignee ; the Shipping 
Federation South and the Dock bour Reserve; wages, working 
conditions and rules ; the social position of the worker ; port work at 
home and abroad ; the nature and location of the various port under- 
takings in Rotterdam, and a plan of the harbour; bulk cargo and 
general cargo, including stevedoring equipment and lifting machinery ; 
the principal regulations concerning the loading and discharging of 
ocean-going vessels, and safety regulations; ships and their layout, 
and the principal eaeey and national flags ; elementary history of 
the main commodities and materials ; first aid and hygiene ; and har- 
bour terminology. 

There are also excursions to businesses and ships, including harbour 
trips by steamer and, if possible, a visit to the Shipping Museum. 


Practical Training. 


Practical training takes place while the men are engaged on produc- 
tive work. An instructor, who is always in attendance, shows the men 
how to move and work efficiently and how to use stevedoring tools. The 
trainees become acquainted with shed and warehouse work ; the dis- 
charging of general and bulk cargoes from sea-going vessels, and of coal, 
coke and ores ; and the loading, stowing and dunnaging of goods in 
ocean-going vessels. They learn how to drive mechanical flat wagons 
(Yale wagon type) Throughout the training the importance is stressed 
of working safely and with neatness and order, of taking due care of 
tools, and of teamwork. 

Physical training is arranged, including sports and games. 


Specialist Training 


At the end of the basic training course a successful candidate is 
awarded a certificate, and until September 1952 he could then appl 
for admission to the specialist training courses for tallymen or winc 
drivers and hatchmen. Before a man was accepted for this, however, 
(or for the foremen’s training course) his fitness was considered in the 
light of a medical examination and the judgment of his instructors 
during the training period, tests and discussions. By September 1952 
a sufficient number of new tallymen, winch drivers and hatchmen had 
been trained, and the basic training of these categories was stopped 
temporarily and replaced by retraining courses. 


Tallymen. 


The 13 weeks’ course for tallymen was designed to train skilled 
checkers and gaugers and to increase the professional capacity of this 
category of port worker. Candidates who passed the examination at 
the end of the course were granted a certificate. After a year’s practical 
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work the worker may apply to be admitted as a certified weigher and 
measurer by the Corn Dealers’ Committee, after having been sworn in 


by a judge. 


Winch Drivers and Hatchmen. 


The course for winch drivers and hatchmen also lasted for 13 weeks 
and aimed at training skilled men capable of working efficiently and 
safely. At least 15 men were trained in each 13-week period, in groups 
of three. Each group was attached to one of the five basic training 
groups for the weekly instruction day on the training ship. At the end 
of the course a practical and theoretical examination was held. 


Training of Foremen 


Special attention is paid to the training of supervisors, and three 
courses were held during 1952. The object of these courses is to train 
new foremen and to improve the efficiency of existing foremen. The 
three months’ training is divided into theoretical and practical courses 
and begins with three days’ residence at one of the “ people’s univer- 
sities ”. 

The course includes further study in many of the subjects taught 
in the basic training course, and instruction is given in the laws, agree- 
ments and rules in force in the port; the loading and discharging of 
both ocean-going vessels and inland craft; geography, Dutch and 
English in relation to the harbour and shipping ; first aid, hygiene and 
safety ; labour and time study and labour analysis. Special attention 
is paid to the supervisor’s function of giving efficient instruction on the 
job, and to human relations. 

This course is now called “ basic training of supervisory personnel ”, 
since the inauguration of a fourth part of the training programme in 
1952 on the basis of job analysis carried out by a working party set up 
in February of that year. The working party investigated the duties of 
foremen in the cargo, mechanical, warehouse, check-taking and grain 
elevator branches, and specialised training is now given for supervisors 
in these branches. 


During each training period the student’s progress is assessed regul- 
arly both in regard to personal qualities, sense of responsibility, efficiency 
of action in case of accident, safety sense, promptness, co-operation 
with the foreman, comradeship and leadership and, in regard to pro- 
ficiency in learning new operations, understanding instructions and 
acquiring the right working method; thoroughness, accuracy and 
speed ; and staying power—the ability to maintain quality and speed 
for a long period. The trainees are informed regularly of the marks 
awarded to them. 


Additional Courses 


It was found in practice that the general level of education was 
inadequate, which was a handicap in following the courses, particularly 
in the case of foremen. In the early part of 1952, therefore, general 
education courses in Dutch, arithmetic and knowledge of the Netherlands 
were started. They last nine months, and lessons are given by qualified 
teachers for three hours on one evening each week. The certificate is 
officially recognised by the Government. 
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Experience has shown that personnel who are in constant touch with 
officers and crews of foreign ships should have at least some basic know- 
ledge of another language, preferably English. In the winter months 
the Vocational Training Department organises courses for beginners 
and advanced students in the Dutch and English languages. At the 
end of each course an oral and written examination is held and certificates 
are granted. A special English manual for dockworkers + has been used 
with success in the courses. It contains a simplified grammar, basic 
conversational phrases and current essential terminology used in dock 
work, and a chart of a ship’s cargo-lifting tackle. 

There are also first-aid courses leading up to an official certificate, 
and a fire protection course was being planned to train men to fight 
fires in the Eaetaer areas. 


Technical Manual 


Although this type of vocational training is new, the need for suitable 
technical manuals was evident and the chief instructor of one of Rotter- 
dam’s most important stevedoring undertakings has published an 
“ Introduction to Stevedoring ” *, which is used in the courses.. The 
author analyses the process of stowage from beginning to end. There 
are many illustrations showing how and how not to do the job. After a 
— description of the purpose of stowage, the author describes the 
unctions and responsibilities of foremen, assistants, hatchmen, winch- 
men and many other workers, and gives details of ocean-going vessels, 
lighters and river craft. He describes the equipment used by stevedores, 
such as lifting machinery (loading bridges and floating cranes), and 
devotes considerable space to technical instruction on, for example, 
how to strip the hatches, how to “ top” the derricks, hoisting, and the 
stowage of the different goods. 

The final part of this very instructive book deals with safety regul- 
ations, and there is information on signals, tonnage and capacity of 
vessels and a short summary of current weights and measures. 


RESULTS OF THE SCHEME 


Up to the end of 1952, 725 dockworkers had received certificates in 
the basic training courses ; 150 winch drivers and hatchmen, 71 tallymen 
and 66 foremen had also been granted certificates at the end of their 
training. The table on page 66 shows the numbers of men trained or in 
training up to the end of 1952. 


Dockers’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Though there is every reason to be satisfied with the results so far, 
there remains a feeling that the scheme is not completely satisfactory. 
Constantly increasing mechanisation demands more and more trained 
workers, with the necessary background and outlook to be able to 
cope with technical difficulties. Until now the choice of men for dock 


1S. van der Winp: Engels voor het Havenbedrijf (second edition, Rotterdam, 1951). 

2S. van der Winp : Inleiding tot de Stuwadoorsarbeid (Alphen a/d Rijn, 1950), See also 

> P. JANSEN: Wat de Havenarbeider moet weten (Amsterdam, Scheepvaart Vereeniging 
oord, 1948). 
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Basic _| Tallymen’s| Foremen’s| English 

training [*P4 hatch-| ‘training | training | courses | “ducation 

training 





Admitted to course. | 901 198 100 99 282 59 
Dropped out during 


“| aia seins 103 20 1 3 157 23 
Granted certificate . 725 150 71 66 58 13 
Found to be _ un- 

ae 38 17 18 17 6 — 
Still in training . . 35 11 10 13 61 23 



































labour has been rather limited. The average age of dockworkers tends to 
be high, and young candidates are the exception. This is due to the fact 
that many boys go to the technical school after leaving primary school 
and pre find work in industries where there is a possibility of 
further training. 

A Dockers’ Training School is therefore being established in Rotter- 
dam, under the auspices of the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training and in consultation with Dr. Rutten, with the aims of attract- 
ing boys to work in the docks as soon as they reach school-leaving age, 
when they are most adaptable, and of providing a sound educational 
foundation for future port workers. The first two-year course at the 
school, which is unique in Europe, began in September 1953. The age 
for admittance is from 14% to 16 years, but sons of men already working 
in the port have priority and can be admitted up to the age of 17. Ina 
programme of this type the desirability of keeping the youth in training 
until he is of age to start work as a docker must be borne in mind. In 
the Netherlands, for instance, persons under the age of 18 are not allowed 
to perform stevedores’ work 4, nor may they be employed in minding 
winches or cranes. # 

Modern teaching methods are to be used and one-third of the school 
time will be used for general education, one-third for workshop trainin, 
and the remainder for physical training. The school is to be T ubsidised 
by the Government and the municipality of Rotterdam, and tuition is 
free. The pupils will receive pocket money for any work they do during 
their second year. 

At the end of the course, a “mate’s” certificate will be issued to the 
pupils, who will then begin an apprenticeship of one-and-a-half years 
to acquire the necessary practical knowledge in the various branches 
of the trade for which they appear most suitable. During their appren- 
ticeship the mates will receive wages and at the end they will receive a 
journeyman’s certificate. 


1 The Stevedores Act, 1931, section 4. For a translation of the Act see I.L.O. : Legislative 
Series, 1931 (Neth. 3). 

2 Decree issuing public administrative regulations under section 10, subsection (1) of 

the Labour Act, 1919, dated 10 August 1920; see I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1920 (Neth. 8). 
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It is intended that the Dockers’ Training School and the apprentice- 
ship system will eventually replace the basic training that has been given 
up to now, while the training now in existence for specialists and fore- 
men will be replaced by a “ final class”. Under the latter scheme 
suitable mates and journeymen will be trained to operate mechanical 
and technical apparatus, and for administrative and checking work 
and responsible positions as foremen. 

Although the long-term results must still be awaited, therefore, the 
Rotterdam experiment has proved that vocational training for dock- 
workers is a practical possibility, and by its institution dock labour is 
echnadatieel to be a trade. 











Population Growth 
and Living Standards 


Replies to Mr. Clark’s Article 


The article by Mr. Colin Clark on “ Population Growth and Living 
Standards” published in the August 1953 issue of the Review has prompted 
a number of readers to send to the Office their views on this controversial 
subject. We reproduce below articles received from Mr. Derek T. Healey, 
of the Department of Applied Economics in the University of Cambridge, 
and Mr. Sten S. Nilson, of the Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics. 


The Problem of Population Growth 
by Derek T. HEALEY 


Since Mr. Clark has chosen to preface his study on resources and 
population with his opinions on the ethics of reproductivity, any dis- 
cussion of the problem cannot allow these views to go unchallenged. 
It is clear that a system of values is being eon and though Mr. 
Clark’s right to hold certain metaphysical beliefs about the universe 
cannot be questioned it must be emphasised that as no conclusive 
evidence can be brought to support such beliefs they represent simply 
Mr. Clark’s preferences. The question at issue is whether these naw of 
ences are likely to add to the sum happiness of the human race or to 
detract from it ; for no matter how many religions speak in favour of a 
certain practice, and supposing their adherents carry out their commands, 
if the final result is deleterious to man the advocacy of these precepts 
is surely to be condemned. We speak, of course, from the humanistic 
outlook which recognises that the task of science is to improve, on this 
planet, the well-being of man in every aspect, and reject the Catholic 
attitude that “ man is a unity whose various functions and capacities 
are ordered by nature to a single end—achievement of beatitude in life 
to come”.? Lest it should be objected that “ strong materialist pre- 
conceptions ” are being brought to bear on this subject it may perhaps be 
pointed out that Mr. Clark himself, in his concern for obtaining the fruits 
of increasing returns, appears to regard man as a producing-machine. 

But, fortunately for the human race, the pronouncements of the 
leaders of religion condemning interference with the natural rate of 
procreation have been increasingly ignored in modern times. The 
growth of contraceptive practices in the Western world has certainly 


1 Rev. W. J. Grppons, S.J.: “ The Catholic Value System in Relation to Human 
Fertility ”, in Studies in Population (ed. G. F. Mair). 
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had no encouragement from any religious group and yet, in the case of 
Great Britain, the Royal Commission on Population came to the definite 


conclusion that— 

(1) the great majority of married couples nowadays practice some form 
of birth control in order to limit their families, and 

(2) that they are successful ...in the sense that it reduces the number 
of conceptions considerably below the number that would otherwise take 
place. 


There is no reason to suppose that the reproductivity mores of the 
Asian will prove any less susceptible to change than those of his European 
counterpart in the last century. Already there is evidence that increasing 
interest is being taken in the possibilities of family limitation in India, 
as is shown by the following publication of the Indian Embassy in Wash- 
ington (United States) : 

A family planning pilot research project being conducted in several 
villages of Uttar Pradesh has revealed that 60 per cent. of the mothers and 
55 per cent. of the fathers in these rural areas were eager to learn methods 
of famil x aa About 70 per cent. of the married women in these villages 
record at they did not want to have more than three or four children 
in all, at an average spacing of three and a half years.* 


And Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, 
speaking in Bombay in November 1952 to the Third International 
onference on Planned Parenthood, after emphasising that concentration 
on long-term measures (e.g., altering the social structure) was inappro- 
priate, declared— 

Our need is desperate, the claims of humanity appeal to us, and it is 
essential that we should do something for regulating population. We have 
interfered with nature in lowering the death rate, postponing death, combat- 
ing disease, prolonging human life.... In all these matters we are using 
human intelligence. 


Why, then, Dr. Radhakrishnan asks, should we not interfere with 
the production of offspring ? 

In Mr. Clark’s discussion of the important role played by the size 
of the market in the economical seliestion of goods, two different 
aspects are confused. It is true, as he says, that “ the law of increasing 
returns prevails in any industry where, as a consequence of an increased 
scale of output, we can expect to obtain increasing returns per unit of 
labour or other economic resources employed ” (our italics). It is the 
“scale of output ” which matters, and we can easily imagine an enter- 
_ which starts with a small scale of operations and supplies part of a 
arge market increasing its production to cater for a larger section of 
the sum total population. To the “ large and densely settled population 
of North America and Western Europe” is ascribed the fact that 
industries there are not “ working under great difficulties and at very 
high costs” : here, Mr. Clark is obviously not referring to the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture per unit of cultivable land * but to persons 


1 Cmd. 7695, H.M. Stationery Office, p. 33. 

2 Quoted in News of Population and Birth Control (International Planned Parenthood 
Committee), Sep. 1953. 

3 In the article under review the “ number of persons engaged in agriculture per square 
km. of cultivable land ” is given as 25-30 for India. In Mr. Clark’s contribution to the U.N. 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilisation of Resources, it is the number of males that 
are calculated (giving the figure of 27.1 for India and Pakistan). 
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per unit of territory, and the following table! provides some revealing 
comparisons : 


Country | (1981) -_ 
Ce es st hs oem Hit eas 20 
Morth end west Bavepe os et tt tte 8 ft Oe 60 
Aare a Ol & oe oe br Sk ee hw he. 117 
Es ‘oe et oP eae ee oe Se + ele ee 118 
FOGOM . « « 6 bee 6 4 lbs ate ble ot S'S 229 


The figures hardly substantiate the thesis. 
Turning to the question of diminishing returns in agriculture and its 
relevance to an increasing population in a primarily agricultural country, 
Mr. Clark implies that its operation is of limited applicability since 
“ the use of improved farming methods and greater quantities of capital 
T man are precisely the steps taken by progressive countries when they 
find their population increasing and their area of agricultural land limit- 
ed”. Surely that is solving the problem in advance ! The problem of find- 
ing sufficient domestic capital for (among other ay improving agricul- 
tural yields is rendered all the more difficult by the very fact of rapid 
population growth. 

The table on page 104 in the article is very interesting, but what in 
fact does it prove ? Solely that if one of the poorer countries adopted the 
same techniques, applied as much capital, possessed equally skilled 
workers, etc., as the “ advanced ” countries it would be as efficient as 
those advanced countries! That this may eventually be done is at least 
a possibility, but what about the interim period ? Even to raise the 
Indian efficiency to the Italian can surely not be done very rapidly and, 
in the case of Italy (no less than Japan), was it not the case that pressure 
of population proved fertile breeding ground for Fascist ideas of expan- 
sion? Mr. Clark poses a false on absurd alternative to the plan of 
raising India’s efficiency when he implies that “ Malthusians ” would 
advocate a drastic and immediate cut in numbers : what is really involved 
is the establishment of a more reasonable relationship between the 
possible (and probable) rate of growth of food production and the rate of 
growth of population. The problem can be approached from two angles, 
neither of which excludes the other : (a) food production can be increased 
and (b) the rate of population expansion can be retarded. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Clark appears to believe that the advocates of birth control are 
antagonistic to the former, which is far from the truth. 

On any rational understanding of what can be accomplished in 
increasing agricultural efficiency over the next few decades it is surely 
sanguine to imagine that India, for example, can attain to Denmark's 
standards in 20 or even 40 years. Yet Mr. Clark admits that with 
low mortality rates and a rate of increase in population of 1 to 2 per 
cent. per annum 2, population will double every twenty years. us 
unless more than 25-30 agriculturally engaged persons (or 50 per cent.) — 
a wildly optimistic figure—are removed from their unit acreage within 
that time, the density will be greater, and individual standards of living 
even lower than initially. 

At the high Danish standards of productivity and diet, Mr. Clark 
avers, 200 people can be maintained per square km. of cultivable land. 
2 Based on statistics in UnitzED Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1952. 

* India’s first Five-Year Plan envisages a rate of 1.25 per cent. per annum. 
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He thus calculates that the world could support 12,000 million instead of 

the present 2,300 million. With present rates of population increase we 

should have 4,600 million in 20 years’ time and 9,200 million—a figure 

approaching our limit—in 40 years’ time (the improvement in Danish- 

equivalent Se would probably not suffice to alter the argument 
y). 


significantly). So what happens in A.D. 2,000 if the population increase 
is maintained ? Mr. Clark, it seems, rather hopes that population will not 
continue increasing at the rate of 1 to 2 per cent. per annum, for, he 
says, it “all turns on the question of whether the average family is 
likely to remain as high as six ” and he quotes examples of a tendency to 
family size reduction. There can be little doubt that this is due to the 
growth of urbanisation?, but his willingness to ascribe this to later 
marriage rather than to the beginnings of conscious family limitations 
involves a neglect of the processes which occurred in the industrialising 
of Europe in the late nineteenth century. (And it must be remembered 
that birth control Lg ome receives the ome of the Government of 
India whereas it was violently opposed by the State in Europe.) 

Among the countries that would be still overpopulated according to 
Mr. Clark’s calculations, even on the Danish standards of productivity, 
is Japan.* But it is not hypothetical possibilities that are of much value 
at the present time and the recent comments of a correspondent of 
The Times (London) are apposite : 

Meanwhile, 85 million people, their number increasing by more than a 
million a year, must make a living in four small islands which only a century 
ago supported no more than 30 million people. This pressure of population 
is the biggest single factor in Japan’s economic instability today ; in the past 
it was the driving force in her expansion. Because of the mountainous nature 
of the land, only one-sixth of the total area is arable. Yet the people are so 
skilled in cultivation that they produce four-fifths of their normal food 
supply. Japan cannot produce much more food ; the alternatives are to 
import or to starve, large-scale emigration being out of the question. The 
prime task before Japanese statesmanship is clearly to encourage birth 
control by every legitimate modern means. Only when Japan’s population is 
stabilised will she cease to be a menace to her neighbours. 


The solution, says Mr. Clark, is to expand exports, but Japan's 
present difficulties with regard to membership of G.A.T.T. are an indica- 
tion that no easy immediate solution is to be found along these lines. Nor 
can every country that is intent on industrialising hope to rely on exports 
to provide food for its population ; international trade is unlikely to 
expand sorapidly. In any case, there is no guarantee that food surpluses 
that may occur in some parts of the world will be readily transferable for 
the g that the newly industrialised countries have to offer. The fact 
that surpluses may be available confers upon a needy country no right to 
receive them free of charge, unless it is as an interim measure while 
nyt action is being taken (yes, by subsidising contraceptives if need 

to curtail + nampa expansion. For the most part each country must 
take responsibility for feeding its own population : as the latest report of 
the F.A.O. points out, although world food production has caught up 


1 See Unirep Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1952, ch. 1, p. 15. 

* Mr. Clark’s figures for China, which he quotes as being “ in a stationary or declining 
phase ever since 1850”, obviously stand in need of some revision since the preliminary 
results of the Chinese census were revealed in September 1953. The census gives 500 million 
(which, however, includes Tibet) against the following figures quoted in the U.N. Conference 
a ee and Utilization of Resources (p. 26) : 1950, 350 million ; 1960, 363.5 million ; 
1970, .5 million. 
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with the growth of world population, 70 per cent. of the world’s people 
are below the average world diet. And it goes on to say— 


Compared with the real human needs of the deficit countries, as distinct 
from what they can afford to buy, food stocks how accumulating shrink 
into insignificance. ... A basic improvement in their food supply must come 
primarily from a steady increase in their own production. 


Mr. Clark concludes by examining the question of the proportion of 
the national income that must be saved to provide an increasing labour 
force with the same average capital per head as previously. The propor- 
tion is obtained by wm oe fourfold the rate of increase of popula- 
tion. If the Five-Year Plan estimate of 1.25 per cent.? per annum Is the 
expected rate of increase of India’s population, the requisite proportion of 
national income saved would be 6 per cent. Since Mr. Clark states that 
the proportion saved in that country has fallen from the pre-war level of 
6 per cent.* it seems that capital per head is not being maintained intact. 
Even if Mr. Clark has been including Pakistan (with a rate of population 
growth of 0.8 per cent. per annum) it is difficult to see on what he bases 
his conclusion that “if anything like this figure (6 per cent. saved) 
prevails now it is well in excess of four times the population growth, and 
therefore leaves a margin... for industrialisation, before any inflow of 
external capital is considered ”. 

But that there will be any large influx of capital to supplement 
domestic resources should not be taken for granted. A recent American 
survey * of the prospects for United States investment abroad lists 
numerous difficulties standing in the way of investment in the Far East. 
They range from “the uncertainty created by the present political 
situation ” to “ the policies or practices of most Far Eastern countries 
with respect to foreign capital investment (which) tend to discourage 
foreign investors”. And the possibility of significant capital exports 
from Britain (whether channelled directly or through some interna- 
tional institution) must wait upon the securing by that country of a 
vastly more favourable balance of payments. 


CONCLUSION 


Our main conclusion is that it is idle to speculate on how many 
people the world could maintain if all were as agriculturally productive 
as the best European countries whose techniques and scientific attitudes 


1 The United Nations report on Measures for the Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries quotes (p. 47) estimates of 2 to 5 per cent. of the national income 
for a 1 per cent. increase in population. 

2 The Demographic Yearbook, 1952 gives the rate of increase between 1941 and 1951 as 
1.26 per cent. 

’ The United States Department of Commerce report on Factors Limiting U.S. 
Investment A broad (1953) states that in the Far East in recent years “ the annual net invest- 
ment in several countries [is] equivalent to less than 5 per cent. of the national income ” 
(p. 100). 

4 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, op. cit., p. 101. Bearing out many of this report’s 
views is a letter to The Times (18 Sep. 1953) by Mr. D. K. RANGNEKAR, who discusses the 
failure of the Indian Government to encourage the flow of private direct investment. “ It 
is not return that is discouraging the flow of foreign capital into private Indian business 
enterprises or into direct investments. It is the crippling taxation and above all the public 
attitude. ... The undercurrent of suspicion ... cannot be easily overcome. ... The recent 
amendment to the Industries (Development and Control) Act denying even consultation 
with shareholders when a concern passes under government management has also caused 
considerable uneasiness among investors.” 
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have evolved over many centuries. But this does not mean that skilled 
assistance should not be offered to improve low yields ; on the contrary, 
the whole aim of international as well as national action should be to 
raise the standard of living of the individual. That is why we cannot 
stand aside and watch while the fruits of scientific efforts are nullified 
by the appearance of ever increasing numbers of mouths. Mr. Clark’s 
attitude of facing the current increase in the world’s population as 
though it were an inevitable, unalterable law of nature implies the 
subservience of man’s intellect to his animal instincts ; such an approach, 
if generally adopted, would be disastrous to the human race. ices our 
experiences of the Western world, however, we can hope with some 
certainty that wiser views will prevail—if only on account of the 
emancipation of the women of the East. 


Childbearing and the Standard of Life 
by Sten S. NILSoNn 


Mr. Colin Clark raises a question of the greatest importance. Can the 
future increase in world population be economically provided for ? 
Mr. Clark is certainly much too optimistic when he concludes that this 
can be done, subject only to three conditions: increased freedom of 
trade, freedom of emigration from a few small and isolated areas, and 
transfer of capital to the smaller among the underdeveloped countries. 

The problem is much larger than Mr. Clark wants us to believe. It 
is quite true that some Malthusian writers have tried to make it look 
even greater than it actually is, but let us not refer to any of them. We 
should rather look at a standard work like the report on the world 
social situation, with special reference to standards of living, which was 
aa last year by the United Nations Department of Social Affairs.* 

ere every effort has been made to reduce to its proper proportions the 
problem of how to feed the world’s rapidly increasing population. The 
report warns us that it is as dangerous to exaggerate the difficulties as 
it is to underestimate them. After reading Mr. Clark’s article one begins 
to wonder if the danger of underestimation is not greater than that of 
exaggeration. The United Nations report shows how “ totally inad- 
equate ” the post-war increase in food production has been when com- 
pared to the accelerating growth of the population. The present and the 
prospective rate of increase of population are such that, as stated in the 
report, “ even a moderate advance towards better nutritional levels for 
the world as a whole within a reasonable time is a formidable problem ” 
(p. 44). 

Mr. Clark is certainly right in insisting that everything possible 
should be done to ease the present pressure. I myself have repeatedly 
advocated a more liberal practice in regard to immigration into my own 
country, Norway, so I } not think I belong to the “ uncharitable 
Malthusians ” mentioned in the last aph of his article. But 
migration can only be a palliative. The permanent solution is to be 
found in limiting the present growth of population, which seems too 
rapid for any increase in production that is practically possible, or at 
least likely to materialise. 


1 Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation (New York, 1952). 
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It is not necessary to discuss here the statistical evidence relating 
to these facts. I should rather like to draw the attention of readers to 
another and equally interesting aspect of the matter, which is not 
mentioned by Mr. Clark. One of the major social and health problems 
of the world today results from the too frequent childbearing of women 
in all underdeveloped countries. Curiously enough there is only a very 
brief reference to this fact in the Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation (p. 144). The problem deserves much more earnest attention 
than it has received hitherto. It is no excuse that many men have always 
considered this whole matter in an attitude of serene indifference. The 
women have not. As Queen Victoria wrote in a letter to the King of the 
Belgians in 1841 : 

I think, dearest Uncle, you cannot really wish me to be the “ Maman 
d’une nombreuse famille ”, for I think you will see with me the great in- 
convenience a large family would be to us all, and particularly to myself ; 
men never think, at least seldom think, what a hard task it is for us women 
to go through this very often. 


It may be true that excessive childbearing is accepted in a spirit of 
fatalistic resignation by most women in the countries concerned today, 
but such is equally the attitude of large parts of these populations to 
hunger, illness and poverty. And we see how the fatalism is rapidly 
giving way to a new spitit, a spirit of unrest, of dissatisfaction with 
miserable conditions and demands for a better life. Here is opened up 
a road to the future fraught with great possibilities, but also with great 
dangers. Although the new spirit is a potent force for good, it may 
easily lead to the blocking of further progress. Its results may be not so 
much to substitute hopeful and energetic enterprise for lethargy, but 
rather to increase people’s insistence on immediate consumption and 
reduce their willingness to save anything for the future. In this situation 
it is a great and unqualified advantage if women come to realise that 
there exists a possibility of rearing stronger and healthier children, fewer 
in number than those who are being born at present. Here is the best 
possible form of investment: giving the next generation proper care, 
good health and instruction. Moreover in such an investment the 
parents can clearly see the advantage to themselves. 

Mr. Clark contends that people in the Orient get their many children 
because they want to have them. This is not a valid generalisation, 
although it would be equally erroneous to believe that the women of 
Asia are crying out for birth control. Indeed many among them might 
be shocked and horrified if they were told about contraception ; but 
the majority would probably react in a different manner. No doubt 
millions and millions of women, in a more or less dumb sort of way, do 
desire release from perpetual childbearing and all the misery that so 
often accompanies it. Such an attitude is sometimes said to be incom- 
patible with the Oriental frame of mind. However, there is clear evidence 
to the contrary, evidence coming not from Westerners comfortably 
seated at their writing-desks to explore the mysteries of Orientalism, 
but from workers in the field. Read for instance the words of Mrs. 
Shakuntala Paranjpye, who has been working in different parts of 
India for over 13 years. In her report to the First All-India Conference 
on Family Planning (Bombay, 1951) she says— 

It has been my experience that most people, regardless of their social 
status, are willing and grateful to receive advice in spacing and limiting their 
families. In slums and rural areas I have met with the same response from 
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people as in middle class localities. In fact, people of the working classes, 
whether they work in the cities or — have their roots in the rural parts 
of the land and readily realise that while they multiply, their holdings do 
not ; that when a tree bears too much fruit it often succumbs under the 
burden and in any case such fruit is of a less quality than when it bears less... . 
One woman said, “ ... What is the good of going on having children ? You 
can clothe one while the other goes naked. You can feed them in the morning, 
at night they have to sleep on an empty stomach”. Once I came across a 
woman in a village who surprised me with her wisdom. She was a leather- 
monger’s wife. Her daughter-in-law had a miscarriage, and the old woman 
wanted me to teach the young woman how to prevent conception for a few 
years. Knowing how our women long to be grandmothers, I was a little 
surprised at the request. Whereupon the old woman said : “ Sure, I want a 
grandson. But the girl is a child herself. Don’t we pluck the blossom of a 
young tree for a few years at first and let the tree grow up well before we 
allow it to bear fruit ? ” 

Such instances only go to show that, though poor and illiterate, our 
common people possess a lot of horse sense and if you can talk their language 
it does not take long to make them realise the benefits of planned parent- 
hood. Of course, a certain amount of tact and a great deal of patience are 
required on the part of the worker who undertakes the work. Above all, the 
worker needs to have the knack of being one of them. Not condescension but 
a feeling of true equality does the work. The subject is delicate and very 

rsonal, and it is better for the worker to wait for the right opportunity 

fore broaching it. In fact, it is even better to direct the conversation so 
that at some stage those in need of limiting their families voluntarily come 
out with their wishes to that effect. It can be very easily managed if you get 
women to talk about their children. On such occasions it often helps if the 
worker volunteers information about her own limited family or of her 
relatives or friends who have planned their families. Direct advice is resented, 
but indirect suggestion goes home. 


The Director of the United Nations Office for Population Studies in 
New Delhi last year published the results of a survey carried out in 
Mysore. Here it turned out that 60 per cent. of the urban and 40 per 
cent. of the rural dwellers interviewed took a positive interest in the 
limitation of births ; in other areas the percentage rose as high as 70. 
Evidence of another and more alarming kind shows that people are 
willing to go to great lengths to escape a burden which often must be 
intolerable. There are signs that induced abortion is very frequent in 
the big Oriental cities and, further, that this most objectionable method 
of “ birth control ” is also well known in a number of rural areas. The 
Norwegian Bishop Fjellbu, who recently returned from a visit to the 
missionary stations in Santalistan, reported among other things on the 
health situation. Morbidity is great among the Santili, he said. There 
is cancer, tuberculosis and malaria, and a large number of women are 
brought every year to the mission hospitals after having tried to cut 
short one of their many pregnancies. It seems that in their desperation 
they drink some sort of poisonous herb, with results often ruinous to 
their health. 

Mr. Clark says that all great religions welcome the creation of new 
life. While this —— is essentially true, the consequences following 
from it may be easily exaggerated. The Royal Commission on Population 
in Great Britain, which published its report a few years ago, quotes as 
follows from a statement on the Roman Catholic position : 


The charge must not, however, be brought against Catholic teaching 
that it is in favour of what the fanatical defenders of birth control call 
“ avalanches ” of babies. This attribution to Catholics of a desire of popu- 
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tion growth to an alarming extent and at every hazard is a mere rhetorical 
flourish. It has neither sense nor meaning. Catholic teaching, if loyally 
adopted, cannot possibly lead to an excessive and haphazard population, for 
the Catholic husband is taught, provided the moral law on marital relations 
is preserved, to exercise self-control in marriage, not to overtax the strength 
of his wife, not to procreate more children than he can hope to educate and 
rear healthily, and to make suitable provision for every child he has, so that 
all his children may become healthy, vigorous, and loyal citizens. 


The difference of opinion concerns not so much the end as the means. 
The Catholic Church recognises only the use of periodic abstinence. 
While this of course is due to moral considerations it should be remarked 
that abstinence has in fact, quite apart from its moral significance, one 
great advantage, perhaps a decisive advantage when people living on 
or near the level of subsistence are concerned : it costs nothing in terms 
of money. 

At the request of the Indian Government, an expert from the World 
Health Organisation has recently been working in India on the problem 
of the practical application of this method. It will probably never 
become a wholly efficient one as far as the control of births in individual 
cases is concerned, and for this reason it is rejected by many advocates 
of family limitation. However, with the progress of knowledge the 
method may be applied with less uncertain results than is the case at 
present. The Pope himself gave expression to this view in a recent 
pronouncement (here quoted from the French review Population, 1952 
(p. 303), “ Allocution du Pape au Fronte della Famiglia le 28 novembre 
1951”): 

One may even hope—although the Church naturally leaves this aspect of 

the matter to medical science—that science will succeed in providing a 
sufficiently secure basis for this permissible method, and our most recent 
information seems to confirm such a hope. 
’ in 
these matters, an attitude which I think there is every reason to regret. 
One may refuse, as does Mr. Clark, to believe in the threat of over- 
population. Although all available evidence seems to me to show that it 
is a very real danger indeed, one can seldom be a hundred per cent. 
certain about things that concern the future of human society, Yet quite 
apart from what the future may bring, we should not forget one of the 
great problems facing humanity at the present day, a problem that 
has been too long neglected : the sickness and misery, the drudgery and 
ill-health for mothers as well as for children, which is the result of 
excessively frequent childbearing. 


It looks as if some peruse are “ more Catholic than the Pope’ 
e 
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English Workers and Middle: Classes 


“Penguin Books” have recently published two studies which 
—although not written as counterparts—invite comparison. One, by 
Ferdynand Zweig, is entitled The British Worker*; the other, b 
Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, is entitled The English Midd 

Ses. 

The methods followed in the two studies differ. Mr. Zweig collected 
his facts directly by interviews with British workers. He has talked 
with two or three thousand of them informally at the workplaces, in 
the pubs and the dog-racing stadiums. He spoke with them about 
their life, their work, what they do in their spare time, how they feel 
about their trade unions, about socialism, about religion—and about 
other Englishmen. He had no set pattern of preconceived questions 
to put to them ; such questions might well have prejudged his conclu- 
sions, which, as they stand, appear to be the fruit of honest observation. 
Mr. Zweig has the advantage of being a foreigner—his informants 
were perhaps more ready to tell him about things they might take for 
granted in an Englishman and were perhaps less inclined to anaes 
him of having an axe to grind. Mr. Zweig’s book is well written. It is 
completely free from those heavy, obvious generalities that are common 
currency in the tedious language of sociological abstraction. For the 
most part he lets his worker friends speak simply and directly in their 
own words, and for the rest ventures a few observations of penetrating 
reg =o At times his objectivity is startling. 

e closest approach of Messrs. Lewis and Maude to the interview 
technique is the citation of letters to The Times. Their method is 
historical. They devote but little space to the past history of the middle 
classes, but their approach to present problems is through the historical 
method. It is appropriate to the subject because a conscious sense of 
history is bound up with the middle-class outlook. 

In the later Middle Ages traders and professional men laid the 
foundations of the power and wealth of the middle classes. Through 
Tudor and Stuart times the middle classes supplied the most capable 
servants of the Crown, they accomplished their first large-scale merger 
with the nobility and ultimately ye their political and adminis- 
trative order through Parliament. y found in Puritanism an ethic 
which both consecrated the economic power they had acquired and 


1 First published in 1952. The study is the outcome of a number of years’ research into 
different aspects of workers’ life in Britain, in the course of which the author has published 
Labour, Lije and Poverty, Men in the Pits, and Poverty and Trade Unions. 

* This study was first published by Phoenix House Ltd. in 1949. A new amended 
and revised version was published by Penguin Books in 1953. 
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served as a spur to the continued acquisition of wealth. During the 
eighteenth century they produced a revolution in agriculture which, 
by raising its efficiency, created the labour 1 for their new indus- 
trialism. With this industrialism the middle classes grew and prospered, 
making of England the centre of the world’s manufacture, trade and 
wealth. Then in the last quarter of the nineteenth century these succes- 
sive waves of the incoming tide seemed to give way to the ebb. Foreign 
tariff-protected industry, the depression of the eighties and the first 
talk of “ overproduction ” shocked the conviction that free enterprise 
and /Jaisser-faire would continue always to increase material property. 
Universal suffrage, compulsory education and the popular press combined 
to reveal the existence of a new and powerful force in the nation with its 
own competing claims on the community—the working class. The steady 
ramification of state power began. The most powerful currents in the 
life of the nation seemed to be running against the things most sacred 
to the middle classes. 

The social history of the nation in the modern era has thus been in 
large measure the history of the middle classes. For the workers it is 
otherwise. For generations the great unconscious of history, they 
emerge as an active formative element mainly in the last century. 
The worker’s history is more sectional; the middle-class man tends to 
identify himself with. the nation. 

The happiest worker is he who has no history, and when the past 
is a power in the worker’s mind he sees himself in the role of victim. 
The memory of old and bitter struggles poison industrial relations in 
the present. This happens among the workers in the old industries, and 
notably among the coalminers, dockers and cotton workers, as well as 
among workers in areas hardest hit during the depressions of the past. 
Here is found the strongest sense of class consciousness, the greatest 
proneness to grievances and the worst climate for industrial relations. 
Enlightened policies of labour-management relations frequently founder 
when men are fighting over again the battles of their grandfathers. 
It is one of the greatest paradoxes adduced by Mr. Zweig that the more 
backward the conditions of work and the more disliked the job, the 
greater the worker resists any change. In the dynamic, progressive 
industries—such as engineering—on the other hand, the past hardly 
enters the mind of the worker. Industrial relations are generally better 
and workers co-operate with management to raise productivity because 
their whole experience has been that technical improvements are 
accompanied by the opening of new departments. 

History is the great creator of values. Just as the middle classes 
and the workers have been formed differently by history so have their 
values. The worker’s code of conduct is expressed in such injunctions 
as: “ Don’t show up your fellow worker if he is weaker, older or less 
capable or efficient than you are, by working too hard, because that 
would lead gf to general epee | of wages and more sweat for 
everyone.” “ Don’t behave in a way that would put other men out 
of a job, such as doing too much overtime or consenting to work too 
many machines.” “ Don’t let a skilled man’s job be done by an unskilled 
man or a man’s job be done by a woman or a juvenile, because that 
means cheapening the labour and swamping the labour market. Dilution 
of skill always works against you, so try to keep up the standard of 
skill.” These injunctions all derive from that spirit of solidarity which 
is perhaps the key element of the workers’ standards of conduct. Solidar- 
ity is strengthened by a hostility towards anyone who tries to break 
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away from his class and rise in the social scale. For example, when a 
worker’s earnings increase it is not usual for his pattern of expenditure 
to change ; he does not affect new habits or discover new needs, he just 
spends a little mere on each item. This is in marked contrast with the 
middle-class man who responds to a rise in his income by aiming towards 
a pattern of expenditure customary at higher levels in the social scale. 
The worker resents the individual who endeavours to save in order to 
better his social position. He is the true prototype of the Keynesian. 
He is against saving on principle not only because it seems to him to be 
a form of snobbery but also because he considers it one means of 
putting his brother worker out of a job by not buying the products of his 
industry. Thus ambition is frowned upon by the social group, and positive 
wage incentives are only of limited effect where “some men are not only 
unwilling to acquire new needs and wants, but are also opposed to any 
effort to earn more”. 

While the worker may think of middle-class people as money- 

bbers, from the middle-class point of view the acquisition of money 
is not in itself a source of satisfaction. The importance attaches rather 
to certain things which money makes it possible to enjoy—good housing, 
a good education for the children, good medical attention for the family, 
domestic help and, above all, the ability to leave something to widow 
and children. Messrs. Lewis and Maude add : “ But the whole meaning 
of middle-class incentive will be missed unless we face the fact that, 
rightly or wrongly, justifiably or reprehensibly, the middle-class bread- 
winner is seeking more than an absolute standard of achievement in 
these five respects. He seeks a relative advan over certain other 
groups of people. This is as true of the lower middle-class man, seeking 
to raise his family above the working class, as of the upper middle-class 


professional man striving to move — from the more obvious suburban 


suburbs and to send his son to a public school.” 

Here we are face to face with a major contrast in attitudes, a con- 
trast which exists even among people whose incomes are not so very 
different. Compare, for example, the attitudes typical of the skilled 
worker and of the lower middle-class small shopkeeper. The worker 
regards the shopkeeper as a snob, a social climber. He may see him as 
the instrument of higher prices, whose insidious greed for money makes 
him into an exploiter of the working class (although the shopkeeper, 
because much of his business is run on credit to working-class families, 
may on occasion have been responsible for tiding these families through 
strikes or unemployment). e worker is against personal saving, 
whereas the shopkeeper struggles hard to save and worries because 
he is unable to (perhaps he is even depleting his small capital struggling 

ainst the constant threat of falling back into the working class). 
The worker is not a worrying man ; there are so many things he might 
worry about that worry would make him a nervous wreck. But the 
shopkeeper worries and finds no comfort in the fact that many of his 
troubles are shared alike with the workers ; he does not accept the view 
that it does not matter how bad things are as long as nobody else is 
having a better time. 

Mr. Zweig, in recounting the worker’s dislike of the middle classes, 
particularly of its lower stratum, concludes with another of his para- 
doxes : “ For the upper classes, on the other hand, he has no dislike 
at all; often, in fact, he has admiration for them. They are, he thinks, 
genuine, as he is ; and have not a foot in both camps, as the middle 
classes have. They do not climb in the world, or make their money ; 
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their position and wealth are inherited. The worker admires a man 
with money he has made by gambling or money that he has inherited, 
but he does not like a man that is out to make money. The upper- 
class man is primarily a sportsman, like himself; he breeds horses 
and bets on them, the workman breeds dogs and bets on them. They 
both like gambling, although in different ways. They both like spending 
money, he in the pub, the other man in more elaborate entertainment. 
They are both generous and believe in giving away their money. 
They both dislike ‘ overdressing ’, which is more common among middle- 
class men.” 

It may be fashionable in certain quarters to ignore such differences 
in the values held by different social groups and to concentrate rather 
on such “objective” criteria as differences in income and material 
circumstances. Since, however, the values intimately held by members 
of any social group determine the force and direction of the human 
endeavour of which they are capable, these factors deserve to be accorded 
first oe ape in any social study. 

While pointing to these differences it is important not to obscure 
the common element in the values of British workers and middle-class 
people alike. Mr. Zweig comments thus on English socialism: “ The 
worker’s conception of socialism is strongly imbued with ethical and 
religious elements. Many men define socialism by saying: ‘I believe 
in fair shares for everyone’ or ‘ socialism means fairness and justice 
for everyone’. British socialism is more than anywhere else an ethical 
or Christian socialism. Men are brothers and should help one another.” 
This ethical standard is summed up in the idea of fairness, and fairness 
means “playing the game”, following the custom of the group, the 
rules of which are the same for everyone. The middle-class ethical 
standard is summed up in the idea of “behaving like a gentleman” 
and the point of this 1s lost if the idea of a gentleman is considered 
merely in terms of the manners and affectations befitting a certain 
social status rather than as an ethical concept of reasonableness, honour 
and justice in personal relations—in other words a sense of fairness. 
Messrs. Lewis and Maude lay great emphasis on the point that the 
function of the middle classes is not one of status but always essentially 
one of independence. “A great aes of the strength, and of the value, 
of the middle classes in English political life has been their ability 
to set off, within themselves, intellect against money, common sense 
against intellect, and a tradition of gentility against all three. Therein 
lies the great advantage of a social class over a body of experts, or 
an élite chosen by means of examinations and intelligence tests.” 

These considerations touch a matter of capital importance: the 
moral community which cuts across class barriers and gives a unity 
to the nation as a whole. It can be traced in no small measure to that 
triumph of historical evolution, the religious movement which during 
the critical early years of the Industrial Revolution evangelised the 
working class and instilled the spirit of humanitarianism among the 
middle classes. This moral community has made of English socialism 
something more akin to a religious revival than to red revolution. 
It has aroused in the middle classes a feeling of guilt in beholding the 
existence of social injustices. It has generated that truly extraordinary 
thing, a sense of responsibility to the whole community transcending 
individual and sectional interests. 

In the present century great changes have taken place profoundly 
affecting the position and the future both of the workers and of the 
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middle classes in England. Consider first some of the changes affecting 
the workers. There has been a gradual breaking down of differentia- 
tions between the different grades of workers ; there is, for example, 
no — any substantial wage differential between the labourer and 


the skilled worker, and the semi-skilled machine tender seems to be 
emerging as the predominant industrial type. Another trend is towards 
the increasing size and decreasing number of trade unions, towards 
larger and perhaps more impersonal organisations, providing greater 
services and facilities for the union member but more and more removed 
from his own personal local work problems and more and more inclined 
to take a “national” view of these particular problems. This is 
paralleled by the ae tendency, particularly among the younger 
workers, to take the trade unions for granted, a growing apathy on 
their part towards active participation in trade union work}, and a 
flagging interest among the great majority in politics and socialism. 
Combined with these trends is the gradual loss of incentives to personal 
endeavour which conditions of full employment and the Welfare State 
are bringing about. These trends, taken together, may be interpreted 
as marking a tendency for the worker to become more and more an 
anonymous undifferentiated element in an impersonal mass.* Though we 
do not not bow to this conclusion without qualification, there is a real 
— of personal frustration for the worker if he is condemned to 

merely a cog in a productive machine and if he is made to feel this. 

These conditions have, however, generated a contrary movement of 
vast importance to the future of industry. Mr. Zweig has qualified it 
as the greatest revolution in industry since the Industrial Revolution. 
This is “the psychological revolution which is slowly taking place, the 
discovery of the psychological dimension in industry, the interest in 
the recesses of men’s minds in social relations, the search for new 
incentives in industry”. More and more stress is being laid on the 
need to cultivate the human side in industry—probably most of all 
by employers, who find it necessary to replace the old “stick and 
carrot ’ incentives now that full employment and the Welfare State 
have arrived—and it is being more and more appreciated that the 
worker’s desire for money is not insatiable. The movement towards 
human relations does more than attack the problem of incentives. 
It goes to the root of the onal frustration of the worker just 
mentioned. In essence it should mean the affirmation of human dignity 
at the workplace. It should be the means of enabling the worker to 
feel that self- t is essential if he is to find satisfaction in his work. 
The status of the modern worker has rsisen greatly of late. He has 
come to regard himself as a co-operating partner in his industry, entitled 
to voice his opinion on matters involving his work and employment 
prospects. The worker’s human need for self-esteem requires that he 


1 Cf. also Joseph Gotpsrein : The Government of British Trade Unions. A Study of 
Apathy and the Democratic Process in the Transport and General Workers’ Union (London, 
1952), reviewed in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953, p. 200. 

* It is necessary to qualify this immediately by ruling out some views which are 
obviously the fruit of an intellectual prejudice. It has often been said that the worker 
loses his personality, in identifying himself and his aims with his trade union, whereas 
it is quite the contrary, since it is through his trade union that the worker acquires his 
status in society and sense of security. Similarly, the monotony of industrial work is 
supposed to be “soul-destroying”, but the chances are that the worker does not so 
regard it. Mr. Zweig found few complaints on this score, although someone suggested 
to him that the reason might be that “ an Englishman does not know when he is bored, 
and that is his great virtue ”. 
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be accepted thus as a partner. Then perhaps he can acquire a sense 
of purpose in his work, a feeling of co-operating in something that 
transcends his own and the management’s interests. 

The middle classes, too, are passing through an age of great frustra- 
tions. They have been hit by inflation and rising prices since the First 
World War. They have been most affected by the great increase in 
taxes in the same period. They are, moreover, thwarted in the enjoy- 
ment of their money according to the standards they hold most dearly. 
Housing has been difficult to find ; what is being built is usually for 
workers, and the middle-class family, even if eligible for it, may feel 
that it would be “ degrading” to accept it. Education sought outside 
state-aided schools is more and more costly. Those who want their 
medical care outside the National Health Service find that the cost has 
doubled. Domestic help is hard to find and expensive. Inheritance taxes 
stifle the instinct to transmit wealth. The values to which these thwarted 
desires give expression are challenged as immoral by social reformers. 
The problem of incentives also affects the middle classes: will they 
work to earn more money if money is no longer able to provide the 
eer worth working for ? 

here is also a more subtle source of frustration. The State is 
encroaching upon spheres hitherto considered the exclusive realm of 
individual initiative. More and more the middle classes find employ- 
ment directly or indirectly from the State, through the civil service, 
the administration of nationalised industries and the National Health 
Service, for example. There are pressures for the further extension 
of state control or state patronage over other forms of traditional 
middle-class activity, for example by some form of state-sponsored 
legal aid to reduce the cost of litigation. These tendencies strike hard 
at the innate middle-class desire for independence from the State. 
Yet at the same time they produce a schizophrenic attitude towards 
the State because the middle classes are now beginning, perhaps 
reluctantly, to benefit from the extension of state activity and to 
depend upon the State. The question for the middle classes is therefore 
posed : is their future to become the technicians and administrators 
of the social welfare State, to abandon their cherished independence 
for a new recognised status in the State, and to be the beneficiaries 
of what James Burnham called “ the managerial revolution ” ? 

These studies each point to major changes affecting the nature 
and outlook of the English workers and middle classes. The changes 
are seen not in terms of economics or technology but in terms of psycho- 
logy, and in the last analysis of morality. On the one hand Mr. Zweig 
sees the future of industry as bound up with a new human conception 
of the workers’ partnership. This is not, he stresses, so much a matter 
of formal conputheties machinery or “ industrial democracy ” as of the 
spread of a new attitude to work. On the other hand, Messrs. Lewis 
and Maude express confidence that the middle classes will assert those 
ethical qualities of independence which have been their chief strength 
and will continue to be the great open-ended channel of social circulation. 
Although neither study concludes so specifically, it is difficult to imagine 
either of these results without the maintenance and strengthening in 
all classes of a sense of moral responsibility towards the whole 
community. 


R. W. Cox. 
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London, 1953. xi+58 pp. 3s. 


— Design for Production. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1952 of a British 
specialist team on design for production. London, 1953. 68 pp. 3s. 6d. 


— Fuel Conservation. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1952 of a specialist 
team on the conservation of fuel, heat and energy. London, 1953. 
xii+102 pp. 5s. 


— Milk Utilisation. Report of a British productivity team which visited the 
United States of America in 1952 to study the utilisation of milk. London, 
1953. xv+114 pp. 5s. 


Brown, E. Cary. Effects of Taxation. Depreciation Adjustments For Price 
Changes. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Division of Research, 1952. xiii+161 pp. $3.25. 


CHANDRASEKHAR, S. Hungry People and Empty Lands. An Essay on Popu- 
lation Problems and International Tensions. Baroda, Indian Institute 
for Population Studies, 1952. 306 pp. 15 rupees; $3.50. 


A scholarly study of the present world population problem. It begins 
with the concept of a “ Comognens cycle ’’ with five phases : high stationary 
(i.e., high birth rate and high death rate), early expanding, late expanding, 
low stationary and declining, together with an attempt to classify the various 
countries of the world according to these phases of demographic evolution. 
The author then proceeds to examine the nature of the present world demo- 
graphic disequilibrium, that is, the unevenness of the distribution of world 
population and the unevenness of its growth in relation to the distribution 
of world natural resources. This disequilibrium, he emphasises, constitutes 
a potential threat to world peace. In his view the three most serious demo- 
graphic danger spots are Japan, China and India. A separate eee pow is 
made of the demographic, economic and social conditions in each of these 
countries. In the discussion of world population and food supply, particular 
attention is drawn to the soil erosion going on in different parts of the world 
and the need for measures to prevent it. 

To meet this challenging world demographic situation the author pro- 
poses a five-point programme for national and international action: (1) 
colonial freedom, (2) universal birth control, (3) planned international 
migration, (4) industrialisation and (5) icultural development. As regards 
migration, the author concludes that are plenty of “ empty” ds 
in the world capable of development through immigration, ing from 
“ Australia, Brazil, Canada, Argentina, Central Africa, Siberia and Man- 
churia to New Guinea, Borneo, the Solomon Islands, New Hebrides and New 
Caledonia’. In particular, planned and peaceful transfers of Asian popula- 
tion to the areas in the tropical Pacific such as New Guinea and Borneo 
“ would benefit both the sending and receiving countries in countless ways 
in the years to come ”’, 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE CONFERENCE OF NEw ENGLAND GOVERNORS. 
Report on the New England Testile Industry, 1952. New Haven, 1952. 
xi+317 pp. $2. 

Extensive movement of productive capacity in textile manufacturing 
from older industrial countries and regions to newer countries and regions, 
mostly agricultural in character, has n a long recognised phenomenon, 
but a thorough and detailed examination of the factors and problems 
involved in one of the older industrial regions from which this shift has 
taken place is perhaps presented for the first time in this report. The number 
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of cotton spindles in New England decreased from 17.5 million in 1919 to 
4.1 million in 1951, amounting to a fall of its share of the total cotton spindles 
in the United States from 52.0 to 17.7 per cent. The drop in the total employ- 
ment in the textile industry as a whole, however, has been less drastic, 
mainly because the wool and rayon sections have to some extent maintained 
their position in the he ew Even so, the number of production workers in 
the New England textile industry declined from 392, in 1919 to 246,000 
in 1950, and the region had to face the problems of sharp cyclical fluctuations 
in addition to the problems arising from a long-run decline in employment. 
The textile recession of 1951-52, for instance, resulted in a rise in the number 
of ey wg em to 15,000 (27 per cent. of the total labour force) in Lawrence, 
one of the worst affected areas. 

What are the factors and problems involved and—more important— 
what ey ene policies can mitigate the strains of the transition, which 
it may not be possible to prevent ? In the three sections of the report—a 
summary, a report and a fuller research study—the different aspects are 
examined, and a series of conclusions and recommendations are presented. 

According to the Committee the major explanation for New England’s 
decline in textiles is in the wage differential between north and south, and the 
solution lies in a rise in wages in the south. Because of the difficulties in 
reducing the wage differentials, the Committee attaches great importance 
to the need for equalising workloads. The detailed study of the question 
of workload adjustments and other aspects of productivity is particularly 
revealing. It is recognised that there are few industries in which the 
workload problem has been of such importance as in textiles, and the 
difficulties in achieving advances in work assignment—such as labour’s 
distrust of time-studies and the unhelpful attitude on the part of some 
managements—are fully discussed. any other less important factors 
have also been dealt with by the Committee; these include the higher costs 
of social security in New England than in the south (reflecting higher 
wages and more unemployment); higher power and fuel costs ; heavier taxes 
and smaller federal aid in the north and the need for improving community 
attitudes towards both textile firms and the social status of textile 
workers. 

Perhaps the most important and far-reaching recommendation made by 
the Committee is the formation of a New England Textiles Committee 
consisting of representatives of labour, management, the community and 
government as part of the programme of increasing productivity. The 
proposed tasks of this Committee include work connected with the latest 
advances in research, technology, finance, work assignments, markets, 
and legislation. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, ap mesg of Education and 
con 


Research. Wage Policy in Our Expanding omy. Washington, 1952. 

60 pp. 50 cents. 

Written at the end of 1951, this report reviews movements in wages, 
profits, prices, inventories and sales, examines the pattern of consumer 
mcome, spending and saving, and discusses the rate of growth of produc- 
tivity in the United States in the preceding years and especially since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. It puts forward the thesis that “ wage policy 
in periods of emergencies as well as in normal times must permit a flow of 
purchasing power sufficient to insure a balance between the nation’s con- 
tinuing ability to produce goods and services for domestic consumption and 
the ability of the families of the nation to buy them ”’, and argues that the 
high rates of es prevailing in 1950 and 1951 and the failure to distribute 
to workers a larger share of the benefits of rapidly increasing productivity 
constituted a threat to the stability of the United States economy. 


COPELAND, Morris A. A Study of Moneyflows in the United States. New York, 
i as ramen of Economic Research, 1952. xxxii+338 pp. + appen- 
ix. $7.50. 


7 
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A conscientious and detailed study of a new method of economic analysis 
based on moneyflows in various economic sectors in the United States. 
Although the basic principles of the new system are relatively simple, its 
details are extremely complicated. The book is divided into four main parts. 
The first is devoted to the ideas behind the inquiry which the book describes 
and the fundamental principles of the system used. The second gives a 
detailed description of the problems encountered in applying this system to 
the different economic sectors studied. The third interprets the results of the 
inquiry and analyses the quantitative theory of money, while the fourth 
consists of a comprehensive series of statistical tables prepared from the 
inquiry. 

Datta, Bhabatosh. The Economics of Industrialisation. Calcutta, The 

World Press Ltd., 1952. vi+291 pp. 12 rupees 8 annas; 2ls. 

A closely reasoned analysis of the major problems involved in the 
industrialisation of overpopulated countries. Of particular interest is the 
discussion of the pre om of measuring “surplus agricultural population ”’. 
The survey of different methods of estimating investment requirements is 
also highly illuminating. Among other problems examined in the book 
are the possibility of a population explosion with reference to the alternative 
policies of industrialisation, the problems of skill formation, lines of devel- 
— and priorities, the supply of domestic savings and the problems 
of capital imports and balance of payments difficulties. The study is well 
documented and provides numerous factual and historical illustrations drawn 
largely from the author’s own country. 


DIRECTORATE OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES, Uttar Pradesh (India). Develop- 
ment of Industries in the Uttar Pradesh, 1951-52. Allahabad, 1952. 


iv+159 pp. 


FABRICANT, Solomon. Assisted by Lrpszy, Robert E. The Trend of Govern- 
ment Activity in the United States since 1900. New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1952. xix+267 pp. $4.00. 


FEDERATION DES ENTREPRISES DE L’ INDUSTRIE DES FABRICATIONS METAL- 
LIQUES, FABRIMETAL. Productivité des U.S.A. dans l’Industrie de la 
Fonderie de Fer. Rapport des visites effectuées aux U.S.A. en janvier- 
février 1951 par une équipe belge sous les auspices de l’Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Brussels, 1952. 88 pp. 

The authors of this report conclude that productivity is two or three 
times higher in an average United States foundry than in an average Belgian 
foundry. The higher de of mechanisation in United States foundries 
is a major reason for this. Greater specialisation and standardisation, 
favoured by the large American market, are other important factors. There 
is no evidence that Americans work harder or are better trained or more 
competent than Belgians, but there is evidence that they are more enthu- 
siastic and constructive and that the general climate of opinion is more 
favourable to efforts to increase productivity. In this the team finds another 
important reason for high productivity in the United States. 


Geck, L. H. Adolph. Soziale Betriebsfiihrung. 2nd edition. Essen, Verlag 

W. Girardet, 1953. 304 pp. 

This book deals with problems of personnel management in a wide 
sense. “Social management” includes not only questions of personnel 

licy directly related to the economic interests of a firm but also certain 
unctions of management emerging from what is considered to be the firm’s 
social responsibility. The latter category includes, for example, the en- 
gagement of workers who, because of their age or as a result of me 
deficiencies, cannot easily find employment, the provision of medical care 
and educational facilities for workers and their families, profit sharing, 
opportunities for recreation, and so on. 
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The author outlines ideas and practical applications in the field of social 

ement as they have develo in a number of countries. In the 

second part of the book the principles of a theory of social management are 
laid down. 


HavussMann, Frederick. Der Schuman-Plan im europdischen Zwielicht. 
Ein Beitrag zu den Grundproblemen und zur Weiterentwicklung des 
Schuman-Planes. Munich, Berlin, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1952. xii+ 266 pp. 


The subtitle describes this study as a contribution to the analysis of 
fundamental problems and the further development of the Schuman Plan. 
Thus it is not a detailed analysis of the Treaty for a Euro Coal and 
Steel Community ; Dr. Haussmann believes that the future development of 
the Community, far from being definitely set by the Treaty, will depend 
essentially on the actual course of European co-operation in general. In 
this sense the Schuman Plan appears “ in the twilight ” of Europe’s efforts 
towards the adoption of common objectives of economic policy, where it 
represents a first flexible framework for practical action in this wider field. 

Men we the author rejects attempts to force rigid interpretations 
u the Treaty through theoretical economic and legal exegesis, for example, 
of the creation of the common market as a decision to give effect to certain 
concepts of “ free competition ”, or of the question whether the approach 
towards European co-operation under the Treaty is a functionalist or a 
federalist one. In his amply documented study Dr. Haussmann analyses 
the origin of the Schuman Plan in relation to international political devel- 
opments, the problem of the Ruhr, and the Monnet Plan for the moderni- 
sation and equipment of the French economy. He further discusses the 
position of certain European non- me ry countries, the attitude of 
the United States, the powers of the ies established under the Treaty 
and the European coal and steel problem. 


HEYER, Heinz O.: Arbeitsvereinfachung : Methoden zur Produktiviidts- 
Steigerung durch innerbeiriebliche Zusammenarbeit. Heidelberg, Quelle 
und Meyer, 1952. 80 pp. 

Simplification of operations as a means of raising productivity, if arrived 
at through close co-operation between ment and the workers of the 
shop, not og f has economic significance ; it implies a revaluation of the 
place of the labourer employed in modern industry. This book deals first 
with the conditions necessary for obtaining the workers’ wholehearted co- 
operation in the devising and operating of improved methods of work ; 
secondly with principles for the discovery and application of simplified 
operations. 


Hicks, J. R. The Social Framework: An Introduction to Economics. 2nd 
edition. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952. xiii+283 pp. 12s. 6d. 


One of the branches of economics in which the greatest progress has been 
made in recent years is that of social accounting or national income. Pro- 
fessor Hicks’ book is a simple and practical description of this modern 
system of economic analysis and takes account of the latest theoretical 
developments and the information now available. It is a new edition of 
the book of the same title published in 1942, the main changes being in the 
last two parts. Part IV has been rewritten to include recent information, 
improve the presentation of somewhat complicated problems and take 
account of recent United Kingdom figures. Part V is entirely new; it 
explains and analyses the relationship between personal and business account- 
ing for the community in general, bringing out the similarity of method and 
presentation. Another new feature is an estimate of the national capital 
of Great Britain, shown as a balance sheet like that of any commercial 
ee Using this system of accounting the author makes a pene- 
trating ysis of the economic situation in Great Britain in the last few 
years and shows the advantages of this approach. 
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As the title indicates, the book is an introduction to economics ; according 
to the author it resolves the dilemma in which teachers and students of the 
subject find themselves when faced with the choice between starting with 
abstract economic theories or a dull description of economic facts. It does 
not, however, aim at replacing economic theory or at embarking on a detailed 
study of the various branches of economics ; it is simply the most accurate 
description possible of the economic structure which is the basis of economic 
theory and analysis. 

It is also worth noting that social accounting, as presented in the closing 
chapters of this book, can provide national authorities with the best possible 
information on which to found a positive policy reflecting the complex 
reality of modern economics. 


HOoSELI1z, Bert F. (editor). The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
x+297 pp. $4.75. 


A collection of 16 papers delivered at the 27th Institute of the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Fcundation in June 1951. The main purposes of these 
papers are to elucidate the inter-relationship between economic growth 
and social change and to indicate the implications for pohey waking, 

icularly with regard to technical assistance programmes, of this broad- 

d approach to economic development. The papers are grouped under 
three headings: the historical approach to economic growth, the cultural 
aspects of economic growth and problems of economic policy. Although 
written by specialists, they all lead to the conclusion that “ economic 
development must be looked at as a problem area with dimensions in several 
social science fields”. Particularly thought-provoking are Alexander 
Gerschenkron’s paper on “ Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspec- 
tive”, which contains a masterly historical analysis of the industrialisation 
of European countries; Walter R. Goldschmidt’s paper on “ The Inter- 
relations between Cultural Factors and the Acquisition of New Technical 
Skills” ; Morris Watnick’s paper on “ The Appeal of Communism to the 
Underdeveloped Peoples” and Jacob Viner’s paper on “ America’s Aims 
and the Progress of Underdeveloped Countries ”. 

One of the first attempts to bring various social science disciplines to 
bear on the study of economic development, the volume makes a valuable 
contribution to the literature in this field. 


Kana, Georges A. Anpooovopiny Tlodrixy wai *EOéuxov Eicodnua. Athens, 1953. 
208 pp. 


A study of the influence of financial policy (the state budget, currency 
and exchange) on national income (formation and distribution of national 
income and level of employment) and of national income on financial policy 
in a number of countries, particularly Greece. 

This leads the author to study recent developments in the conception of 
the national budget (budget based on cyclical trends, national accounting, 
etc.). He also examines the influence-of economic aid from foreign countries, 
particularly the United States. 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT ENGINEERING Co. Associated with PIERCE 
MANAGEMENT, Inc., and ROBERT R. NATHAN AssociaTEs, Inc. Preli- 
minary Report on Economic and Engineering Survey of Burma for Burma 
Economic Council. New York, 1952. xxvii+224 pp. 


This preliminary report was prepared for the Government of the Union 
of Burma in accordance with the terms of a contract entered into by the 
Government and the authors of the report. It deals with the initial survey 
of the resources and national economy of Burma, indicates the main features 
of an over-all economic development programme and makes recommenda- 
tions with respect to projects and policies which appear to the authors to 
be feasible and desirable on the basis of the initial survey. It eae that, 
owing to a number of limiting factors, such as the inadequacy of data and 
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time and the inaccessibility of many geographical areas, considerable 
reliance has had to be placed on secondary sources of information. The report 
is, however, comprehensive and excellently presented, and provides the 
latest information on the country’s economy. 


Koxxatts, Alexander. Why is the Theory of Labor the Only Fundamental 
and Exact Economic Theory ? With an open letter to President Truman. 
Concord, 1952. 56 pp. 


MENEGAz2Zz1, Guido. Corso di scienza sociale. 3 vols. Verona, M. Lecce, 1952. 
413, 464, 430 pp. 1,800 lire per volume. 


The author’s pre-war contributions to corporative economic theo 
are here peony recast and brought up to date (Vols. II and III), and 
an essay on sociology and an outline for a model political system are added 
(Vol. I). His ideas are based on classic Catholic theories and, as he himself 
points out, also have affinities with later currents of opinion, such as Argen- 
tinian “justicialism ”. The basic theme is an ascending scale of factors in 
individual and social evolution, spiritual values coming first, psychological 
and Physiological requirements next, and economic and financial factors 
last. is implies a series of levels at which these factors can be outwardly 
expressed, namely the State, associations, the undertaking, and the individual 
and his family. This expression, to be satisfactorily achieved in the optimur1 
balance of the rival positive and negative forces at each level or even be- 
tween levels, involves far more than an automatic process; it implies a 
political constitution based on the principle of the corporate representation 
of spiritual and material interests at the different levels of the political 
structure. 


MINISTERIE VAN SOCIALE ZAKEN EN VOLKSGEZONDHEID. Het Vraagstuk 
der Winsideling. Interim-ra der Commissie Bezistspreiding. The 
Hague, Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverijbedrijf, 1952. 217 pp. 


This interim report deals mainly with the questions whether and in what 
forms workers should be entitled to a share in the profits of their firm or 
industry and whether and in what forms income from profit-sharing and 
savings could be used for the acquisition of durable property by the workers. 


MossE, Robert. Les Salaires : Bilan d’un Demi-siécle de Recherches et @’Expe- 
riences. Séries Bilans de la Connaissance Economique. Paris, Librairie 
Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1952. 324 pp. 950 francs. 


In this study Professor Mossé, who has himself served as an arbitrator and 
conciliator in industrial disputes, first gives a concise account of earlier 
wage theories. He then proceeds to a brief analysis of contemporary concepts, 
levels, elements and methods for the determination of workers’ remuneration 
(as distinct from the narrower concept of wages). In the third chapter the 
present state of wage theory is critically reviewed. To the extent t this 
theory is based on traditional economic reasoning, in terms of supply, 
demand and markets, this review is not encouraging. Time and again 
Mr. Mossé demonstrates in his vivid style that the assumptions underlying 
this type of theory, be it static or dynamic, partial or general, verbal or 
mathematical, cannot do justice to the process through which employers, 
labour unions and individual workers make their decisions. Modern thinking, 
therefore, tends to start from different notions: wage theory is cast in terms 
of the study of human acts and based on careful observation of the motivating 
forces determining the decisions of workers’ and employers’ organisations 
and the government when fixing wages and other conditions of labour. 

In a second part Messrs. R. Rivet and R. Dumas give an inventory of 
wage statistics in France, Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
A third part contains a comprehensive and amply annotated bibliography. 
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MUELLER, Franz H. Soziale Theorie des Betriebes. Berlin, Duncker & 

Humblot, 1952. 224 pp. 

In this volume, the first part of a trilogy, the author describes and 
analyses the autonomous nature and purpose of the shop as a technical 
production establishment, distinct from a business enterprise, which is 
concerned mainly with commercial and distribution aspects of the economy. 
Accordingly the shop with its peculiar social structure calls for its own 
rules and operating regulations, based on special investigations in the fields 
of law, economics and sociology. The practical consequences of this ap- 
proach are to be analysed in two further volumes. 


OstwaLpD, Helmut. Beziehungen zwischen Eigentum, Unternehmerfunktion 
und arbeitnehmerischer Mitbestimmung im Betriebe : Ein betriebswirtschaft- 
licher Beitvag. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines 
Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften der Wirtschaftshochschule. Mann- 
heim, 1952. 128 pp. 

On the basis of a legal and economic analysis of the functions and duties 
of capital, management and labour in the shop the author develops a theory 
of the corresponding rights and prerogatives of these productive factors. 
These rights are to be determined in the light of the shop’s productive 

urpose, which requires close co-operation between the three so that each 
actor retains a degree of autonomy adequate for the proper performance 
of its specific functions. In particular, whereas labour should have the 
right to participate in the taking of certain decisions and ought to be con- 
sulted on others, management, as the factor combining and directing the 
 abaers $i contributions of capital and labour, must remain an undivided 
unction. Thus there are definite economic limits to the feasibility of so- 
called co-management. 

Dr. Ostwaid believes that there is a need for the systematic regulation 
of the relations between capital, management and labour within the shop. 
Certain principles of such regulations, which would be designed to convert 
the traditional conflicts between labour and capital into Ary as forms of 
co-operation, should be established by law, but parties should be given wide 
powers to decide for themselves on details. 


PHILIPPINES OFFICE OF ECONOMIC CO-ORDINATION. Reports of the Second 
Industrial Survey Group to Japan. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1952. 


43 pp. 


Labour Law. 


CENTRALE NATIONALE DES EmpLoyss. L’employé et la Législation Sociale : 
Le Contrat d’Emploi ; Les Conseils de Prud’hommes ; La durée du travail ; 
Les vacances annuelles. Brussels, 1953. 84 pp. 


NixkiscH, Arthur. ‘Epyarixoy dixaov. Greek translation and adaptation to 
Greek law, jurisprudence and theory by D.S. Coussis and B. P. Vassilios, 
Athens 1953. 503 pp. 

This publication, which fills a gap in Greek legal studies, is not merely a 
translation of Professor Nikisch’s _ 1; it contains also a systematic 
survey of the main Greek legal texts, court decisions and theories on labour 
law. In their introduction the authors link the possibilities of progress in 
social policy in Greece, particularly as regards employment, with the country’s 
prospects of economic recovery and the solution of the demographic problem. 
They also stress the importance for Greece of the Declaration of Philadelphia, 
which was adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1944 and 
embodied in substantive Greek law in an Act of 1947. 

One of the authors of this valuable contribution to the study of labour 
law in Greece is a member of the committee now engaged in codifying 
Greek labour laws. 


 Arbeitsrecht (Tiibingen, J.C. R. Mohr, 1951); reviewed in Internationa Labour Review, Vol. LXV 
No. 4, Apr. 1952, p. 544. 
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Management. 


BritIsH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. Education and Training in the Field 
of Management. A survey of relevant courses and subjects at universities, 
technical and commercial colleges, and colleges of further education in 
the United Kingdom, and in the examinations of professional and 
educational bodies. London, 1953. 199 pp. 7s. 6d. 


DooHER, Joseph (editor) and Marguis, Vivienne (associate editor). The 
Development of Executive Talent. A Handbook of Management Techniques 
and og a New York, American Management Association, 1952. 
576 pp. $6.75. 


The two leading o: isations in the field of management in the United 
States and the United Kingdom have each recently produced a manual with 
the same general objective: to promote the development of executive 
talent and management personnel through training. e texts are rather 
different in type. The British contribution is mainly a descriptive survey of 
courses and training facilities available in the United Kingdom in the field of 
education and training for management. The book is the first of four volumes 
describing the management courses and subjects at universities, technical 
and commercial colleges and colleges of further education. The three volumes 
to come will describe the courses at adult education colleges, the conferences, 
courses, summer schools and other educational activities of professional and 
other bodies, and the training schemes and courses organised by trade 
associations, trade unions and individual firms. It is the result of a com- 
prehensive survey and is the first attempt to give a complete picture of 
available facilities. 

The contribution of the American Management Association discusses the 
techniques and F etpeny case studies for such training. Especially after the 
Second World War the American Management Association has made many 
contributions in this respect, not only through its periodicals and other 
publications but also through numerous discussion groups, conferences, 
seminars, gt wemerars. oy research projects and, more recently, by setting up 
a standing Research Committee on Management De eee Articles on 
management development published in the A.M.A. publication Personnel, 
and other papers presented at A.M.A. conferences have now been integrated 
into a practical manual for any corporate group that aspires to improve the 
managerial skills of its executives. Some specially prepared chapters also 
appear in the book. 

The manual is devoted to needs, principles and practices in the develop- 
ment of the skills of corporate management. The principles apply, however, 
to staff in any organisation. The long-range objective is to ensure that the 
same consideration is given to human resources as is now accorded to the 
physical and financial assets of a business. 


Social Security. 


DuRAND, Paul. La Politique Contemporaine de Sécurité Sociale. Paris, 
Librairie Dalloz, 1953. 643 pp. 


The author states in the preface that his book is based on lectures 
delivered at the National School of Administration since 1947. The book 
is essentially for teaching purposes and certainly has all the qualities 
necessary to achieve the educational ——- of the author ; it is rationally 
and systematically subdivided, and at the same time is so comprehensive 
that it covers every imaginable problem. It can fairly be considered as 
a practically inexhaustible mine of precise and well-chosen references. 


The introduction contains interesting reflections on and future 
developments of the notion of social risks. The first of the book, entitled 
“Social Security and Com tion for Social Ri ""é ins with an 


account of the historical development of social security schemes. The 
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task of writing a history of insurance is, in itself, a difficult one!, and one 
cannot brt admire the courage shown by the author in attempting a 
history of social insurance, which is an even more complex subject than 
private insurance. In some 150 pages he studies the process by which 
saving and mutual aid, the first two forms of providing for the future, 
were gradually replaced by social insurance until the final stage—social 
security—was reached. Although this historical survey does not fully 
cover every point—that would have been too much to expect—it never- 
theless gives students an extremely valuable historical introduction to the 
description of social security which follows. 

The author has fearlessly attacked the most delicate problems without 
neglecting any aspect of social security. The study begins with an examina- 
tion of national income, population structure, economic conditions and 
monetary situations, i.e., the elements which form the framework of social 
security. Each branch of social security is then examined stg oy 5 and 
a commentary on the generalisation of social security follows. The chapter 
on financial and administrative organisation is of special interest ; it deals 
in particular with financing, the distribution of costs, financial systems 
(accumulation or assessment), relations between public and social security 
finance and the organisation of a Ministry of Social Security. One section of 
this chapter deals with international aspects of social security and explains 
clearly the different instruments for international action, namely, bilateral 
and multilateral treaties, regional Conventions, international labour Conven- 
tions and the draft European Social Security Code. 

The second part of the book, entitled “ Risk Prevention and the 
Development of the Social Structure”, clearly shows the fundamental 
trends in social security policy today. The three chapters deal with health 
policy, full employment policy and the prevention of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. 

The book ends with some 20 pages of conclusions, in which the author 
attempts to explain the position of social security in the | epae develop- 
ment of contemporary society. His conclusions are those of a true scholar ; 
he notes that there are still many problems to be investigated and that 
their study will make it possible not only to understand social security 
policies today but also to reach a better understanding of the fundamental 
changes that are taking place in human society. There is no doubt that 
this book will be an invaluable guide to all those who want to know “ what 
it is all about’ and that it is the best possible introduction for students 
who wish to explore this immense field for research. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. Committee on Aging and Geriatrics. Fact 
Book on Aging. Selected Charts and Tables on the Personal Charac- 
teristics, Income, Employment, Living Arrangements and Health of 
Older Persons in the Population. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 62 pp. 30 cents. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON THE HEALTH NEEDS OF THE NATION. Building 
America’s Health. A Report to the President. Vol. 1: Findings and 
Recommendations. Vol. 2: America’s Health Status, Needs and Resources. 
Vol.-3: America’s Health Status, Needs and Resources—A Statistical 
Appendix. Vol. 4: Financing a Health Program for America. Vol. 5: 
The People Speak—Excerpis From Regional Public Hearings on Health. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952. xiv+80, xiv+320, 
xxiv+ 299, vili+ 363, xxv+521. $0.50, $1.25, $1.50, $1.50, $2.50. 


The results of this extensive survey into the health needs and resources 
of the United States constitute a most valuable source of information. In 
the first volume the Commission summarises its findings and makes recom- 
mendations. These include development by the federal Government of 
adequate methods of measuring morbidity ; federal subsidies towards the 


1 Cf. Joseph Hemarp: Théorie et Pratique des Assurances Terrestres, Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, Vol. I, pp. 13 and 139. 
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education of health personnel ; further development of the hospital system 
by states with the aid of federal grants, especially for rural areas ; measures 
to raise the status of general practitioners, including association with hos- 
pitals ; Sa of group practice for specialists; better regional co- 


ordination of health services, federal aid to local health departments, and 
continued support by the public and the health professions of the work of 
volun th agencies. The Commission is in favour of the principle of 
prepaid health services as the most feasible method of financing the costs 
of medical care. It recommends a co-operative federal-state programme 
to assist in the financing of personal health services under which each state 
would draw up an over-all state plan for assisting the development and 
distribution of personal health services for all. Funds of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance scheme would be utilised to provide medical benefits 
for beneficiaries of that scheme without a means test. Federal grants-in- 
aid from general revenue would be made to assist the states in making 
personal health services available to public assistance recipients and to the 

eneral population and in operating facilities for the care of persons suffering 

m tu ulosis and mental diseases and other long-term diseases. 

The federal Government’s share of the total costs of the Commission’s 
recommendations is estimated at over 1,018 million dollars, of which 750 
million would consist in grants-in-aid to the states to assist in the provision 
of personal health services. 


ScHatz, Bernard. Kommentar zur Eidgendssischen Militdrversicherung, 
Ziirich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1952. 310 pp. 29 Swiss francs. 


Living Conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS, European 
Regional Organisation. Report on the European Housing Conference. 
Paris, Maison de la Chimie, 1952. 44 pp. 


The report contains the proceedings of the Conference and a com- 
prehensive declaration on housing policy. 

The Conference called for a ten-year Western European programme for 
building 2 million dwellings a year to replace the 10 million dwellings des- 
troyed oY the war and to cope with population increases and depreciation. 
The Conference believed that dwellings must be built according to adequate 
minimum standards, and that a lowering of standards should be permitted 
only in exceptional cases. In general the responsibility for undertaking this 
programme must rest on public authorities and co-operative organisations, 
since private enterprise has not been able to produce adequate workers’ 
housing at reasonable rents. 

The Conference maintained that it was the duty of the State to make 
the necessary funds available on a long-term basis at a low rate of interest. 
Cheap capital might also be procured in various countries from the insurance 
companies, the social security administrations and the banking system. 
The Conference believed that in order to obtain still more capital for the 
housing programme consideration should be given to the creation of an 
international bank for financing social housing. 

It was urged that every effort should be made to reduce building costs. 
Among the most important measures advocated were (a) the fullest use of 
modern building techniques and labour organisation ; (5) rationalisation, 
including normalisation, standardisation and mass production in the building 
trade and the building materials industry ; (c) the elimination of seasonal 
fluctuations in building activities; (d) the expansion of building research 
activities ; and (e) the development of more efficient and cheaper methods 
of land acquisition. 

The Conference was strongly —— to the suspension or relaxation 
of tenants’ protection Acts, and emphasised the importance of ensuring the 
fairest distribution of the available dwelling space until each working-class 
family had a home. 
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Agriculture. 


BRANSTON, Brian. Time and Motion on the Farm. London, Faber and Faber 
Limited, 1953, 123 pp. 15s. 
A study of farm work simplification. The author directs attention to 
unnecessary labour wastage that can be avoided by better organisation of 
work with little or minimal changes in the application of capital. 


Evetripis, C.P. ‘H Xpovia Tewpyxi Kpwis «is riv “EAAdda. Athens, A. Papa- 
zissis, 1953. 94 pp. 

After reviewing the progress made in Greek agriculture and explaining 
that the increase in production is in fact confined to products intended for 
the home market, the author notes that, despite the general expansion in 
production, farmers’ incomes are decreasing. This he attributes to rising 
‘ereenp— costs, the intensification of farming methods,’ the disparity 

tween the prices of industrial and agricultural products, and unfavourable 
marketing conditions. As a remedy he suggests a number of measures such 
as increased productivity, the organisation + ong farming, more stockbreed- 
ing, better distribution, the electrification of the countryside and the develop- 
ment of industry, which could then absorb the agricultural labour surplus. 


PaTEL, Surendra J. Agricultural Labourers in Modern India and Pakistan. 
Bombay, Current Book House, 1952. 169 pp. 


An account of the emergence of hired workers in agriculture in India and 
Pakistan. This class was not known there during the nineteenth century ; 
the author finds the cause of its appearance in the import of British cotton 
goods and other industrial products after the Industrial Revolution, which 
created unemployment among the rural artisans and forced them to work in 
the fields of others for wages. The growth of this class is shown in detail by 
means of the Indian census figures. These figures show marked regional 
differences, the percentage of hired workers in proportion to total agricultural 
labour, including the self-employed, being for instance 14 in Punjab and 54 
in Madras. 

Similarly, wide differences are noted in the prevalence and geographical 
distribution of the two main of village organisation and corresponding 
land-holding systems : the so-called “communal” type, where land is held by 
the community, with periodic reallotments among its members, and the 
“ individual ” type, where land is held on personal titles. Regions with a low 
proportion of agricultural hired workers are those where the communal 
village type prevails, as in the “ Great North ” ; regions with a high propor- 
tion of hired agricultural workers, e.g., the “ Southern Triangle ’’, are all 
where the individual of holding prevails. 

The second part of the book contains a description of the different 
of agricultural labourers, with the indication for each of the estimated 
numbers, the regional distribution, the kind of work and remuneration, the 
social and economic status and other particulars. 

Summing up the situation of the agricultural labourers in India and 
Pakistan, the author states that, in 1931, 38 per cent. of the total agricultural 
population were landless agricultural labourers. In 50 years this class 
became the largest occupational group in the country. Eighty per cent. of 
these landless agricultural workers were in a state of constant underemploy- 
ment, and more than 70 per cent. of the agricultural population were landless. 
That is still the position today. 

The book further contains a useful and extensive bibliography, 


UNITED STATES MuTUAL SECURITY AGENCY. Special Technical and Econo- 
mic Mission. Philippines Land Tenure Reform. Analysis and Recommend- 
ations. Manila, 1952. x+42+annexes. 

This document contains an analysis of the land tenure situation in the 

Philippines, with a compilation of selected facts bearing on land tenure 

problems. A special chapter is devoted to the discussion of the implication of 
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the problems, with particular reference to proposals, attitudes and official 
efforts respecting correction. Finally, detailed recommendations are put 
forward for remedial action. 


Co-operation. 


BaseEvi, Alberto. Giorgio Fauquet : l’opera e l'uomo. Testimonianze, studi 
e pagine scelte. umero speciale della Rivisia della Cooperazione. 
Rome, 1953. 216 pp. 1,000 lire. 


BESSAIGNET, Pierre. Coopévation et Capitalisme d’Etat : l’Expérience Suédoise 
de Coopération Agricole. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953. 
101 pp. 350 francs. 

In this work the author examines the Swedish experiment in agricultural 
co-operation and its relation to the State. The first part of the book defines 
the broad characteristics of agricultural co-operation in Sweden and shows 
how it attained a monopoly position and took action for the control of 
prices (the principal aim of the agricultural co-operative organisation 
is to fix stable and profitable prices). The author discusses methods 
of capital accumulation and centralisation in the co-operatives and explains 
the tying-up of capital in processing plants and its investment in agricultural 
re manutacture. 

e second part describes the organisation of the Swedish co-operative 
system, its federations and unions, and concludes with an account of the 
relation between agricultural co-operatives and financial institutions, with 
special reference to the Swedish Agricultural Credit Fund and the Mortgage 
Credit Bank. 


Korn, Itzhak. Co-operative Farming in Israel. Tel Aviv, General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labour in Israel, 1952. 80 pp. 

Describes the organisation and the development of one of the two main 
types of labour settlement in Israel, the co-operative smallholders’ village, 
known as “ moshav ovdim ”, and points out the importance of the moshav 
movement in Israeli agriculture. The appendix gives the constitution of 
the movement and of the moshav organisation, a plan of a typical village 
and some statistical data. 


SHau, D. A. A Manual for Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
in the Bombay State. Bombay, Government Central Press, 1952. viii+ 
362 pp. 5 rupees 8 annas ; 9s. 





ERRATUM 
1953 — Vol. LXVIII 


Nos. 4-5, October-November. “Salaries and Hours of Work in Govern- 
ment Service: An International Comparison”. In table II on page 412 the 
figures given for Yugoslavia represent salaries per month, not per year. 














We Too Can Prosper 


by GRAHAM HUTTON 


“ This is a provocative book ; it is also a necessary one, because it clearly 
ints out upon what our economic survival as a nation depends. That 
is why every trade unionist who claims and needs to be well informed 
must read it.”—Sir Lincotn Evans, General Secretary, Iron and Steel 
Trades Federation. “ This challenge of productivity, jits inner promise—and, 
by contrast, the penalty if it should generate insufficient response—form 
the theme of Mr. Hutton’s book. ...”—The Economist. 12s. net 


Econometrics 
by Dr. JAN TINBERGEN 


Econometrics is a young and vital branch of science—an interdisciplinary 
science, in which mathematical-economic and mathematical-statistical 
research are applied in combination. The present volume is designed to 
be the textbook which teachers of economics and statistics have needed 
acutely. 

“ Valuable as a means of getting the main ideas and the logical structure 
of the subject into the mind of a beginner.”——C. F. CARTER in The Economic 
Journal. 36s. net 


Full Employment in a . 
Free Society 


A REPORT ON THE METHODS OF PREVENTING MASS-UNEMPLOYMENT 


by LORD BEVERIDGE 


“A valuable and detailed study of the causes of unemployment and 
ssible methods of effecting a cure... important contribution to the most 
important of public discussions.”—The Times. 4th imp. 18s. net 


The American Democracy 
by HAROLD J. LASKI 


“It is the broad sweep of the book that is impressive ; its discussions 
of American traditions, culture, religion, the influence in shaping American 
democracy of business and of labour, the professions and the Press.”— 
Daily Herald, “ Mr. Laski offers his reader a brilliant survey of the essential 
facts.”—New Statesman and Nation. 2nd imp. 35s. net 
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The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 


Vol. XIX, No. 1 February 1953 
Economic Development and the Transfer Mechanism : Canada, 1895-1913 ..... G. M. Mrerer 
Native Indians and the Fishing Industry of British Columbia. .......... Percy GLADSTONE 
Foreign Exchange Control in Canada, 1939-51... 1 2 - eee eee enue Alan O. Grssons 
Labour and Politics in New Zealand ... 2... eee eee eee ee eee Norman G. PauLinc 
Private Enterprise and International Capital. . . . - - ss s+ eee eevee Penelope HarTLAND 
Annual subscription : $5.00 Single copies : $1.25 
Subscriptions may be sent to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 








CO-PARTNERSHIP 


can be briefly defined as the ideal of the “ Ppy shop ”’, the place of work 
where there is a well-established and thoroug apprecia atmosphere 
of mutual trust and goodwill. The human ues are self-evident, and 
there are many who will also see an industrial value in it. For the creation 
of these conditions leadership of the right kind is essential. Such leadership 
in industry has frequently found a basis on which to set to work in the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing or employee-shareholding. To supply, without 
obligation, a practical and commonsense introduction to the many details and 
problems of technique which arise is the function of the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
(Telephone : London, Abbey 3342) 36 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 








THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, The Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 

Annual subscription, 18 rupees Single copies, 1 rupee 12 annas 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47: 12 rupees 
Obtainable through recognised booksellers or direct from : 
Orrice or THE Deputy CommMIssiOnER OF LasouR (ADMINISTRATION), 


WELLINGTON CINEMA ~~ Duos Iarao, Bompay-2, 
NDIA 











The South African Journal of Economics 
Editors : C. S. Richards (Managing Editor) — W. J. Busschau — H. M. Robertson 
Contents of Vol. 21, No. 4, December 1953 


Aspects of the Union Government's Income and Expenditure on Loan Account, 


SOOD-SRED ow wo + Sele ol era Oe) 6 wt we © 6) eres J. Jonzs 
Some Comments on the Current State of Price Theory .......+.+.+-s C. M. F. Bruce 
The Notion of Money of Comstant Value — Part II .........4.24.-. Professor W. H. Hutr 
The Changing Pattern of Britain's Trade and Industry ..........4-. S. P. CHamBErs 


Reviews : Official Publications ; Official Union and Foreign Statistics ; Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single copies 7s. 6d., obtainable from the Central News Agency, Ltd., and all leading booksellers. 
Overseas Agents for subscriptions (£1 5s. per annum) and single copies: Staples Press, Ltd., 

Mandeville Place, London W.1. 


Subscriptions and inquiries regarding advertisement tariffs to the Secretary, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 
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An Introduction to Co-operative 


Practice 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 32 


A practical guide for communities or groups on how to set up 
and run co-operative societies. The main object of this study has 
been to show what types of co-operative societies might be of value 
to economically underdeveloped countries, and, in the light of broad 
international experience, to analyse briefly the chief conditions likely 
to affect the organisation, administration and operation of these 


societies. 
CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION. 
CuaPTtER I Principles and Methods of Co-operation. 
CuapTeR II Place of Co-operation in the Community. 


Some Types of Co-operative Society and Reasons for their 
Success or Failure (Credit, Marketing, Consumer, Thrift, Indus- 
trial)—Effect of Co-operation on the Community—Legal Aspects 
of Co-operation—The Law—The Functions of Government. 


CuapTer III Determining the Need for Co-operation. 


CuapTer IV 


CHAPTER V 


CuapTer VI 


50 pages 


The Benefits of Combined Action—The Need for Simplicity— 
Exact Definition of Aims—Branches or Independent Co-operative 
Societies. 


Organising a Co-operative Society. 

The Law as it Affects Co-operative Societies—Forms and Aims 
of the Co-operative Society (Area to be Served, Capital Required 
and Costs of Operation, Risks to Assume or Avoid, Manner of 
Settlement with Members)—Preliminary Work. 


Administration and Operation. 

Responsibilities and Rights of Members—Structure of the 
Co-operative Society (General Meeting, Committee, Elections, 
Duties of Office Bearers, Working Procedure)—Relationships 
with other Co-operative Societies (Educational, Commercial)— 
Secondary Organisations (Financial, Commercial, Administrative). 


Conclusion. 


Price : 50 cents ; 3s. 
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Seventh Report of the 
International Labour Organisation 
to the United Nations 


In addition to chapters reviewing the work done by the I.L.O. 
during the last twelve months as related to world social trends 
and problems and outlining the programme for the future, this 
year’s report contains 1] appendices giving, among other documenta- 
tion, the full texts of recent reports of the Governing Body Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association, the Conclusions of the Meeting 
of Experts on Productivity in Manufacturing Industries held in 
December 1952, the technical recommendations of a meeting of 
experts relating to the prevention and suppression of dust in mining, 
tunnelling and quarrying, and a list of 1.L.O. technical assistance 
projects by region and by country. 


CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION. 
Caarprer I The Main Emphases in I.L.0. Work. 
Higher Living Standards—S. ing Freedom of Associa- 
tion—Manpower— Wages—Social ity—Industrial Relations 


—Welfare Facilities and Social Services—Occupational Safety 
and Health—Co-operation and Handicrafts—Land Reform. 


Cuaprer II Regional and Operational Activities. 
Europe—Latin America—Asia—Near and Middle East— 
Africa—Non-Metropolitan Territories. 


Cuaprer III Various Occupations and Types of Workers. 


) Agricultural Labour—Maritime Labour—lIndustrial Com- 
mittees—Performers’ Rights—Women’s Employment—Protec- 
tion of Children and Young Workers. 


CuarreR IV The Effectiveness of International Labour Standards. 
Progress of Ratifications—Application in Practice of Interna- 
tional Standards. 


CHAPTER V The Role of the I.L.O. in the General International 
Effort. 
Concerted International Action—Regional Co-ordination— 
Financia] and Administrative Questions. 


APPENDICES. 


444 pages 
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Report of the Director-General 


Asian Regional Conference 
(Tokyo, September 1953) 


The questions on the agenda of this session of the Asian Regional 
Conference were problems of wage policy, workers’ housing problems 
and measures for the protection of young workers. The Director- 
General wrote his report with a view to outlining the social and 
economic background against which these questions must be studied 
in order to find solutions for the problems raised. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION. 


CuapTer I 


CuapTer II 


Cuapter III 


CHapTer IV 


CONCLUSION. 


91 pages 


Economic Factors Affecting Living Standards, 1950-53. 


Availability of Essential Consumer Goods—Capital Formation 
and Defence—Fluctuations in Export Earnings—Wages and 
Cost of Living—Summary. 


Planning for Economic Development. 


Progress in Development Planning—Mobilisation of Domestic 
Resources—Conclusions. 


Trends in Social Policy. 


Manpower Problems—Industrial Relations—Social Security— 
Conditions of Work—Safety and Health—Employment of 
Women—Agricultural Policy—Co-operation and Handicrafts. 


The I.L.0. and Asia. 


Underemployment — Productivity — Manpower — Em- 
ployment Information and Employment Service Organisation— 
Vocational Training—Co-operation and Handicrafts—Social 
Security—Labour Laws and Their Application—Industrial 
Relations—Occupational Safety and Health—Welfare Facilities 
—Labour Statistics—Agricultural Labour—Plantation Labour— 
Maritime Labour—Workers in Particular Industries—Women 
Workers—Young Workers—Indigenous Labour—Trends and 
Experience in Technical Assistance. 











